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ON THE STATE OF THE COFFEE PLANTERS 
IN‘ JAMAICA. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Str, 


AS your readiness to comply with the wishes of your correspon- 
dents, tending to promote the benefits of our commercial pur- 
suits, whether they relate to plantations or manufacturers, has 

- been so fully demonstrated on many occasions, permit me to 
request the insertion of the following observations on the state 
of the coffee planters in Jamaica, as I have copied it from the 
first number of the magazine for February last, published in 
that island, and as it has an evident relation to the interests of 
the mercantile and trading part of the community in Great 
Britain, connected with West India commerce. In that respect 
it must be of importance to a considerable number of your 

' readers both in this country and in that island; and the good 
policy of encouraging the consumption in this country, by low- 
ering the import duties, which in consequence has so much in- 

- creased, must be obvious. 

1 am, Sir, &c. 


Trove much has been written already on the subject 
of the coffee planters, it has had but very. little effect 
towards relieving the very urgent distresses of the poorer 
class of sufferers. For these may be divided into three 
classes, as follows : 


Ist, Those whose large possessions, and sth 
circumstances and means, enable them to sustain Ww 
ease a defaication of their revenues—who hardly. . 
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occasion to disband one supernumerary servant, dismantle 
a of their accustomed equipage, or give a dinner less 
to their friends. They have other resources, and their 
expenditure has always been kept within prudential 
bounds; or, if it has not, there can be little hardship in 
retrenching from the mere luxuries and superfluities of 
life. These are not the sufferers we should look to. 

2d. Such coffee planters as were in tolerable afiluence, 
during that auspicious period, when their staple was a 
mine to its cultivators, but who, from its depreciation and 
utter stagnation, have been obliged to ook seriously around 
them, retrench their expences, and turn their attention 
and ngneey into some more profitable and productive 
channels. To individuals of this class 1 cannot do bet- 
ter than recommend a perseverance in these wise mea- 
sures of economy and resource. 

3d. Those unfortunate men, in narrow, and, perhaps, 
embarrassed, circumstances, who, allured, in happier 
times, by the golden harvests which their more bees = 
brethren were reaping in the coffee market, employed 
their little gangs, almost solely, in planting and establish- 
ing coffee walks—like the delighted mariner, who, under 
the auspicious breath of a fine favourable breeze, spreads 
every inch of canvas to the winds, never troubling him- 
self, in the mean time, with the thought that a storm may 
rise, and shatter his vessel, or drive her upon the rocks. 
These poor planters cannot justly be censured for endea- 
vouring to better their circumstances by an opportunity 
so enticing, so promising, at the moment, as was that 
which thus engrossed their attention, their industry, and 
their strength. At least, I will say, that they are much 
more to be pitied than condemned. 

Be this as it may, let us see what remedies can, and 
should be, applied for the relief of these distressed men, 
many of whom have large families to support. But, 
alas! we are so much in the habit of assimilating misfor- 
tune with misconduct, that we are too apt to turn a deaf 
ear to complaints of the former, however well founded, 
not considering that misery and mishap, to whatever 
cause they may be owing, should ever meet’ with com- 
passion, and experience relief. 

To proceed.—I would have the poorer and most dis- 
tecand class of coffee planters, (particularly such as are 
married men, and have families to support) receive the 

relief their situations demanded from the ves- 
tries of their respective parishes; and if any additional 
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parochial rate or impost was necessary, towards raising 
a small fund for this benevolent purpose, surely there 
are few so steeled to compassion as to set their faces 

inst it. The method I would propose of imparting 
this relief is as follows. 

Ist. 1 would have a full and true representation, Pro- 
perly certified, of the situation and circumstances of the 
ame A demanding relief, laid before the vestry of his 

rish. 

2d. If this was such as to call for immediate relief, it 
should be granted accordingly.—That is——— 

3d. He should be exempted (for a given period, which 
might afterwards, if necessary, be continued,) from all 

rochial taxation, and his public taxes, together with 

is expences of attendance on militia musters, and as 
a juror at the courts, should, at a fair and moderate rate, 
be defrayed. 

Ath. His children should, pro tempore, be educated 
and provided for at the expence of the parish, instead of 
being left a prey to idleness and the most wretched ignor- 
ance. 

5th. Should he, at any time, be at a loss for good em- 
ployment for his negroes, the way-wardens should be in- 
structed to furnish them with employment on the public 
ways, in preference to others whose situations are far 
more prosperous. I have often witnessed with grief the 

artiality with which this work has been distributed. 

any a poor and needy settler, with a wife and family to 
support, has been denied a participation therein, while 
men of overgrown wealth, without such serious charge, 
_ have been constantly favoured with the working of large 
allotments, of their own choice. If necessary, the smaller 
gangs of such men could be blended with the larger; 
and, if attentive and industrious, they also should have 
the preference as superintendants. A measure of this 
sort could easily be arranged without the smallest incon- 
venience to the parish. 

To conclude.—Under this friendly guardianship and 
attention of his fellow parishioners, it is natural to con- 
ceive, that this poor man’s hopes would revive, and his 
industry and aig nce receive, in consequence, the best 


incentive—that of the prospect of again being relieved 

from the gripe of poverty and sorrow; he would make 

the best use of his time and the labour of his slaves; 

his creditors, seeing this, would be more confident in the 

sincerity of his ane" Saw to pay them, and 
M 
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consequently would be inclined to be more indulgent to- 
wards him: his children would bless the hands of their 
friends and benefactors; and they themselves would have 
the enviable consciousness of doing that which all men 
would, and ought to, praise. More need not be said to 
enforce the relief so pressingly necessary. 





= 





WE are indebted to the same source of information for the fol- 
lowing narrative as the preceding account : and as it merits gene- 
ral attention, from the frequency of its occurring, within our 
own observation, in the British isles, and the liability of man 
to become similar victims to similar habits, we think we shall 
render some service to mankind in general, by introducing it 


into our pages. 
THE EDITORS. 





ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN BILIOUS 
AND NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Tue patient referred to, had, in consequence of a severe 
domestic deprivation, been led into habits of insidious 
solace, which, for upwards of two years, seemed to act 
only upon the liver, producing at nearly regular intervals 
of ten days, vomiting of bile, which was occasionally 
attended by a species of diarrhoea, that assimilated the 
disorder to the character of cholera. For the consider- 
able period above-mentioned, his only complaint was 
what, in popular and fashionable language, is denomi- 
nated “ The Bile.” After the lapse, however, of nearly 
two years and a half from the commencement of his career 
in vinous indulgence, he was surprized, without any pre- 
cautionary or premtory intimation, by a seizure which 
paralysed one-half of his body, dividing it longitudi- 
nally into two equal sections, the one dead to all the pur- 

oses of sensation or voluntary motion, the other retain- 
ing all the functions and privileges of vitality, although 
in some measure, of course, clogged and impeded by the 
impotent and deceased half to which it was united. It 
is now more than three years since he has remained in 
this melancholy state ; at least, during that time, he has 
experienced no important or permanent melioration, or 
any evident tendency towards the regovery of his corpo- 
real powers. His mind also seems to have shared in'the 
paralysis. This is more particularly evident in the lapses 
of his recollection. His memory has been maimed by the 
same blow which disabled one side of his body. His re- 
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membrance of things does not appear to be much impair- 
ed, but it is surprisingly so with re to the denomina- 
tion of persons or of places. Whilst with unaffected 
cordiality he is shaking hands with an intimate friend, 
he often has forgotten his name. Upon enquiry it ap- 
peared that the pernicious habits of the unfortunate pa- 
tient were still persisted in, which sufficiently accounted 
for the unbroken protraction of his disorder. In this case 
nothing can be more evident, than that the bilious, in the 
first instance, and the nervous complaint which succeeded, 
both originated from one source ; which may give a hint 
to those who are much troubled with bile, especially when 
it has been occasioned by the same means as in the in- 
stance just stated, that they may be at no great distance, 
unless they seasonably reform their diet, from a paralytic 
seizure. Paralytic seizures, there can be little doubt, 
are more common now than they were formerly ; probably 
owing to a more luxurious and effeminate mode of livi 
having been in modern times more generally ado ted. 
The circumstances and symptoms which often, for a long 
time before the actual attack of palsy, precede and 
threaten its approach, are surprisingly similar to those 
which we have before seen detailed as the avant couriers 
of an epileptic paroxysm. Happy are they who in either 
case have discernment to decipher, and resolution practi- 
cally to apply, the characters of menace, before it be too 
late to avert the evil which they forebode ! 





—— 
ON THE ADVANTAGE OF RAIL-WAYS. 





To the Editor of the Tradesman; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 


As your miscellany has, on many occasions, been dis- 
tinguished for its attention to philanthropic plans for 
ameliorating the condition of various classes of the com- 
munity, and particularly applied to the comforts and 
felicities of the manufacturing labourers, I cannot but 
think you will agree with me in the propriety of the 
following remarks on this subject. Whatsoever has a 
tendency to increase the supplies of food, or to lessen 
the consumption ‘of our produce of the necessaries of 
life, must equally operate, though by different methods, 
to'the benefit of society. : 

In ‘your number for last August, you commenced 
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department of Provincial Occurrences with stating the 
effects of a machine, invented by Mr. John Blenkinsop, 
for which he has obtained a patent. The result of the 
experiment being there stated, it will be unnecessary 
at present to repeat it. This led me to consider the ge- 
neral good effect of rail-ways, independent of this ma- 
chine; and the result of that enquiry and investigation 
has been as follows, for, though they are far from being 
gn invention of our own days, their improvement and 
maturity are certainly to be attributed to the present 


Excepting their commencement at the Newcastle col- 
lieries about the year 1680, which were made of wood, 
and heavy waggons used on them, the year 1738 was 
the period at which they were introduced at the White- 
haven collieries. They did not succeed in the degree 
expected from them, though attempts were afterwards 
made to form cast-iron rails, from the weight of the wag- 
gons employed; so that it was not until the year 1768, 
when they began to use small waggons, that they were 
made to answer. Several small waggons were then 
linked together, instead of one large one, by which means 
the weight was diffused over an extended surface. Soon 
after the year 1797, these rail-ways began to be formed 
- as branches to canals; and from that period they have 
rapidly increased, as their importance and utility have 
been fully and decidedly established. 

Their effects in the saving a very great portion of ani- 
mal force, are so unquestionable, that they need only to 
be named to carry conviction. On a declivity of one 
inch and a quarter in a yard, little more than sixty-one 
yards ina mile, one horse can take downward three wag- 
gons, of two tons each; and it is ascertained that with 
a rise of one inch and three-fifths, or something less than 
seventy nine yards in a mile, one horse can draw two 
tons upwards, and four tons downwards. But on the 
small descent of only fifty five feet in a mile, one horse 
can draw from twelve to fifteen tons downwards, and 
four tons upwards, besides the empty waggons; and at 
Ayr, on a, level, one horse can draw five waggons of one 
ton.each. The Surrey rail-way, being a descent of an 
inch in ten yards, or something less than fifteen feet in 
a mile, it has been asserted that one horse can draw six 
Joads or thirty quarters of wheat. Hence it is manifest 
that, on a declivity of ten feet ina mile, one horse will 
draw five tons upwards and seven tons downwards, or 
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the work of ten horses on a turnpike road upwards, and. 
of fourteen on the same road downwards. ‘To name but 
a few, amongst many others which have been made as 
branches to canals, and others which are continuall 
adding, we may notice the Cardiff and Merthyr, which 
extends thirty-six miles anda half, and runs almost by 
the side of the Glamorganshire canal; and another in 
Carmarthenshire, which required some deep cutting, and 
discovered several veins of coal and some of lead ore. 
Add to these the Serhowry, of twenty-eight miles long, in 
the counties of Monmouth and Brecknock, the Surrey 
rail-way of twenty-six miles, and the Swansea and Oyster- 
mouth of seven miles and a half. They have long been 
used about the coal works in Scotland, where they are 
greatly multiplying; and a public rail-way is nearly, if 
not quite, completed between Kilmarnock and Tron 
harbour. 

In this enumeration of so many means of conveyances 
of heavy goods of this nature, it 1s far from my design to 
state all the advantages resulting from them in a public 
view ; suffice it briefly to observe, that the turnpike reads 
would be less injured, where these are introduced, b 
heavy carriages, the price of carriage of heavy Sade 
would be lowered, the communication between distant 
places augmented, the public roads would need less re- 
pairs, and light carriages would pass more expeditiously 
and pleasantly on roads preserved in good condition. 
I have said nothing of the unavoidable necessity of in- 
clined planes, which must be adopted on the generality of 
rail-ways, as they become more common, for raising or 
lowering these waggons from one line of level, or nearly 
so, to another, in hilly countries; for as these are worked 
by machinery, and not by horses, and by the application 
of steam or other engines, as occasions require, they can- 
not, in any respect, diminish the advantages to be rea 
from the extension of rail-ways, in lessening the number 
of horses, and saving a large portion of the produce of 
our lands for human sustenance. The proprietors of 
tolls only could have any reason to complain of their 
diminution and in sufficiency to pay the interest of money 
expended; and a small addition to the other tolls might 
be made to make good the defalcation. 

What I had in view in producing these statements, was 
to shew the essential benefits to the community in a very 
large decrease of the number of draught horses. Those 
who will take the pains to calculate the vast expence of 
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one of these animals in hay and corn to the proprieto 
which is so much taken from Fam poet of the lan 

from the quantity n to feed our increased popu- 
lation, must soon be sensible of the vast addition which 
would thus be spared, to be appropriated to the support 
of the human species. Look at the quantity of ground ne- 
cessary for the support of one of these animals throughout 
the year in grass, in hay, and in corn, and it will be seen 
even in very small parishes, how great a proportion is thus 
deducted om, the produce necessary aby eaten suste- 
nance. Confining the calculation only to the horses 
employed in common stage waggons, and it will appear 
that five out of six, or more, on an average computation, 
might be rendered unnecessary, and the breed propor- 
tionably lessened. But I shall content myself with this 
observation, that it would have the effect of lessening 
very essentially the deficiency of our produce, and con- 
siderably diminish the necessary quantity of provisions 
to be imported for our subsistence; and in this view it 
will operate in a considerable degree to accomplish the 
objects you have so frequently inculcated in your pages, 
to render our supplies of provisions equivalent to our 


demands. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
Wandsworth, Sept. 7, 1812. A. M. 


—= EE 


ON THE NATURE OF TOLERATION. 
[Concluded from p. 185.] 


Tar there exists a real cause for apprehension of dan- 
ger from the relaxation or abrogation of certain prudent 
and politic laws, which government have deemed it 
proper to establish, can seereety be-disputed by any but 
those whose dispositions have hitherto been such as to 
exclude them from a share in the government. The re- 
cent importunate clamour for catholic emancipation may 
be fairly attributed, we think, to that disposition; and 
its tendency ought, therefore, to be regarded with a firm 
and steady eye to judge how far it is or is not admissible. 
If the colle can, with propriety, challenge the laws 
which, they say, affect their civil rights, it is only by a 
reférence to the cause from which these laws originated 
that we can possibly anticipate the effects of repealing 
them. It is not a simple abstract question, as the advo- 
eates for catholic seeeuaer pretend, whereby every 
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man’s civil rights are declared to be equal; for this, by 
carrying the principle a little farther, is in effect so com- 
pletely in unison with the levelling system (which, thank 

od, has been exploded, in this nation with that abomi- 
nable production, the Rights of Man, which was so lo 
fruitful in the most serious wrongs,) that we cannot fat 
to regard it as a mere emanation out of that dangerous 
principle. 

It is from the history of past times that we must pro- 
duce examples for the direction of the present and future. 
What are precedents in law, but so many maxims for 
the regulation of society, and the orderly government 
of the body politic? They may be productive of partial 
evils, and press in a Rig eo somewhat too severely in 
certain cases; but no legislator, of mature judgment, 
ever proposed to cancel all precedents asa remedy to 
the evil, and no judge ever presumed, unless we may 
except the bloody Jefferies, whose history I shall not now 
stop to examine, to set aside the rules and maxims of 
law on account of such partial inconveniences. 

We should examine coolly and deliberately the prin- 
ciple to which the clamour and impetuosity of the advo- 
cates for catholic emancipation is to be attributed. It 
certainly cannot be laid to the account of conseience, 
because they have been gratified in every thing which 
has any distinct bearing on the free exercise of their 
religion. In matters purely of a religious nature, eve 
cause of hardship has for some years been superseded. 
The case, indeed, as to this part of the plea, has already 
been so fully decided, as to exclude all pretences of that 
nature. The claim is no longer advanced on that score. 
About the full exercise of their religious rights they 
have no cause to prefer a single complaint; and, there- 
fore, the plea is changed into the hardships they suffer on 
account of civil disabilities. To this claim there appears 
to be so many obstacles, that it would greatly exceed 
our limits to investigate but a few of them; so that it 
must suffice for the present to mention some of the con- 
sequences of such an emancipation, as sufficient. grounds 
for the utmost caution and the most wary considera- 
tion. 

Is it for the purpose of enabling them to possess offices 
of trust under government, that they are so anxious for 
having the impediments removed? Has it ever been 
fairly considered to what extent the question of its pro- 
priety leads us? We have heard much talk about it, in 
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an abstract view, as an injurious preference given to cer- 
tain classes of his Majesty’s subjects to the prejudice 
of others. But how does this apply to the actual con- 
dition of the various classes of the community? Must 
not each of them be considered distinctly before the 
application of such an abstract principle can be made? 

ust not the respective merits or demerits of each be 
maturely examined? Must not the government be allowed 
to judge of the propriety of admitting some classes of 
the people into offices of trust, to the exclusion of others? 
No, say these partisans for catholic emancipation, govern- 
ment has no power to exclude them; it is injurious 
to their civil rights, and an usurpation of authority of 
which they ought to be dispossessed. Such, I apprehend, 
is in few words, the substance of the claim. 

Let us attend, then, fo its operation on the supposition 
of conceding to the claim. Besides the numerous acts 
of parliament, which must be repealed at a stroke, in 
almost as summary and expeditious a manner as was done 
in Queen Mary’s first parliament in the repeal of king 
Edward’s laws; besides the abrogation of all the laws 
of allegiance and supremacy, and an abolition of all the 
sanctions which our forefathers thought fit to establish 
and enjoin for the security of the government in church 
and state; we should carefully consider the plain and 
obvious event of sucha violent and injudicious a mea- 
sure. I would ask, will the demand stop here? When 
this great inroad shall have been made on the constitu- 
tion of our country, where is the man that shall be hardy 
enough to ayow his opinion, and bold enough to declare, 
* Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther? Alas! he 
will find when it is too late, that the Delilah has deprived 
him of alj his strength, and left him at the mercy of the 
Philistines; or, to express it in plainer terms, it will next 
be demanded, that indiscriminate admission of catholics 
into our courts of justice, into our houses of parliament, 
into our armies, into our navy, into our public offices, 
and commissions of the peace, shal] be permitted, and 
evenestablished as their inalienable right. 

Of the result of such an inroad upon our public con- 
stitution in the state, we may refer back to history for 
information. Of the instability and insecurity of our 
church, we may as easily sate ourselves from the same 
source. The yiolation of all promises and oaths hy 
Queen Mary, is in proof of our suspicions. The con- 
Auct of James 1], is too plain an example of what might 
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be expected from such a measure. Look at the laws im- 
mediately enacted, with all possible expedition after the 
revolution, and connect them with the history of the times 
preceding for their necessity and importance; for the 
security of the state, and for the safety of the church. 
It is an error of the most serious nature, to suppose that 
many of the most clamorous advocates for catholic eman- 
cipation can seriously intend what they say ; as they can- 
not feel more disposed, whatsoever they may pretend, 
than the most strenuous opponents of such a measure, 
to grant the demand. It is merely an engine played off 
by disappointed and dicontented persons, because they 
are not admitted to the confidence of the executive go- 
vernment, with a design of adding difficulties to the 
discharge of their duties, and compelling them to make 
way for themselves and their partisans. Were they in 
the ostensible situations of government to morrow, they 
cannot be so blind to the true interests of the nation 
as for a moment to hearken to the catholic demands. 
The consequences of so extremely impolitic a measure 
must be deprecated by every sincere friend of his coun- 
try. It must be obvious that sucha revolution in the 
politics of the state, would speedily lead toa similar re- 
volution in the church. 

Has one assurance or pledge been given, to guard 
against the natural effects of such a measure? I[t has 
never been the character of persons of that religion, 
from the earliest times of protestant reformation, to re- 
main in a state of inactivity. One grant, as our author 
formerly alluded to observes, will become a precedent 
for another; one importunity will be made an inlet to 
another. A general and universal licence will be the 
certain consequence: or a general tumult must be the 
result. It needs not the spirit of prophecy to predict 
such events. Subordination must be rendered a mere 
chimera; and confusionin church and state must inevit- 
ably ensue. For let me ask, will not the churches be 
the next demand they will make? Will not the bishop- 
ricks be an object of their claims at no very considerable 
distance of time? Why are the nominal bishops of eve 
diocese, both in England and Ireiand, so carefully el 
ed and preserved, but for some more favourable season, 
as they imagine, to which they look forward with anxious 
hope? This is a fact notorious and well known to them- 
selves in the minutest particulars, and generally so to 

2n2 
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all attentive and well-informed persons amongst us. No 
catholic has had sufficient assurance to contradict it. 

Can those persons, then, be friendly to our constitu- 
tion in state or church, who thus incessantly prosecute 
and maintain the policy of catholic emancipation? The 

» as stated by our author, against non-conformity 
in the time of Charles Il. are abundantly more forcible, 
when armed with the observation I have just advanced, 

inst the claims of this class of our subjects. In this 
view I have nothing to say to their prejudice, whilst they 
continue peaceable and quiet; but these restless and 
inordinate proceedings, aided by the -delusive policy of 
our state partisans, must not be permitted to exist with- 
out censure, nor to be practised without the strongest 
animadversion. The fatal state policy of the continent, 
in listening to the delusive hopes of aggrandizement at 
the expence of neighbouring kingdoms and states, has 
-brought them to the condition in which we have so long and 
so lamentably viewedthem. Let our state politicians be- 
ware, of whatsoever description they be, not to pursue that 
ruinous and deceitful policy against each other, for the 
sake of power or office, which one day must assuredly 
involve the nation in that ruin to which so many of the 
continental states, from a selfish ambition, have been ex- 
mye I shall not farther pursue this sulfect at present ; 
ut my readers will probably be of opinion that I have 
furnished them with a clue for investigating the merits 
of the representations, and determining the policy or 
impolicy of granting; the claims. For my own part 
whilst 1 disclaim all idea of disturbing any of his ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjects out of prejudice, so long as they 
continue to be secial, friendly, and peaceable, as I know 
many worthy and respectable families of the catholic per- 
suasion, I feel it an indespensable duty to present to 
your readers the opinion 1 have entertained of the dan- 
erous tendency of the measure proposed, with an out- 
ine of my reasons for that opinion. The farther prose- 
eution of this subject must be reserved for the next 


number, 
[To be continued.J 
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ON THE STUDY OF THE LEARNED LAN- 
GUAGES. 


Tothe Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Sir, 


I+ is not unusual for men to endeavour to depreciate 
any attainment, which they themselves do not actually 
possess. In directing the attention of your readers to 
this subject, I am desirous of connecting it with the 
advantages usually supposed to arise from a learned and 
liberal education. But 1 would first wish to remark my 
astonishment that any person pretending to the character 
of the last-mentioned epithet, should presume to advance 
any thing to the prejudice of human learning; and I am 
desirous of impressing on the minds of your readers 
some observations which, in my opinion, would have, on 
due consideration, a very essential influence on the hu- 
man judgment, if appreciated with that attention to 
which so important a subject naturally directs men. 

After an admission that such a mode of education as 
consists fn the cultivation of what are called the dead 
languages is productive of the effect which consists in 
a thorough Phowledge of the theory of grammar, one 
would naturally have expected that a due and propor- 
tionate value of such an attainment would not have been 
overlooked. Abstract reasoning is, however, very fre- 
quently contradicted by facts. Though it is admitted, 
apparently with the same dash of the pen, that @his also 
gives a greater facility ef comprehending the meaning 
of many English words and terms of art, and secures a 
person against the danger of being deceived by the 
errors of unfaithfulness of translations, and procures 
him the name of scholar, orf cannot but feel surprised, 
after such admissions, at the very strenuous endeavour 
to invalidate their importance, and to depreciate their 
value. Should we express our suspicions that such ob- 
servations can only result from ignorance of what the 
writer is desirous to undervalue, from a consciousness 
of his own deficiency in literary attainments, and from 
a desire of reducing every man to his own level, we are 
not sure that we might not be condemned as calumnia- 
tors, and traduced as bigotted and narrow-minded. 

Toconsider attentively the grounds. upon which these 
observations are founded, ee ave been made 
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to demonstrate that such advantages are only of a tem-, 
porary nature, and that they are a very inadequate com- 
pensation for eight, or nine, or ten years of the most 
valuable years of life. In what respects this last assertion 
is correct, would admit of a large and extensive disqui- 
sition. I would ask, however, for a demonstration 
wherein this value consists, when compared with the 
other parts of our existence, considered with relation 
to the fair prospects of youth in general to reach to a 
more advanced state of life, and their utility to them- 
selves and to society after their arrival to the age of ma- 
turity, when such a writer would date the commence- 
ment of this most valuable part of existence in the pre- 
sent world, and the period of its termination? I would 
ask whether its commencement is to be fixed at ten, 
eleven, or twelve years of age, or from what other precise 
era we are to date this lost interval of time by improper 
education. Such random, speculative assertions can do 
no possible good, but are calculated to inflict the most 
serious evils on individuals and the community. Their 
only, at least their principal tendency, is to extirpate 
the knowledge of what is called human learning, and 
to leave mankind in a state more congenial with the con- 
dition of heathens at the first propagation of the gospel, 
to indulge in their fanciful systems of phildsophy. It is 
to leave mankind at the mercy of every bold pretender 
to knowledge, and to deprive them of the most rational 
and likely means, an extensive education, to counteract 
their sinister and designing projects. It is to little pur- 
pose to acknowledge that many other advantages attend 
the present mode of education, and the writer knows it 
-well. He is fully satisfied, that the poison, being once 
administered in so subtle a vehicle, will operate insensi- 
bly, and, before its effects are perceived, will set all re- 
medy or antidote at defiance. 

We do not pretend to assert, that all our juvenile 
friends are to be thus trained to the knowledge of the 
dead languages, as an indespensable part of education, 
but only to blunt the edge of this observation, which 
tends to shew that such knowledge is comparatively un- 
important, and the time employed an useless waste of 
-years which never can be recalled. It is only to be view- 
ed, as it regards the children or youths of those parents, 
whose situations in life are at least respectable, if not opu-" 
lent; for such only can afford to maintain their offspring 
in a consideration of total freedom from all laborious. 
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exercises. To the children or youths of such parents 
as are not in so comfortable a oaplitiad, it cannot possibly 
apply 5 and therefore such as these cannot be compre- 
hended in this general censure of our prevailing modes 
of education. And, having exclided so considerable a 
portion of the youth of the present or any future gener- 
ation from being the subject of this remark, is it reason- 
ably to be supposed that the rest afford a supply much 
beyond the necessity of classical students for the Laraal 
professions, a knowledge, the propriety of attaining 
which, in such.cases, writers of this description do not 
surely mean to contend against. 
It may possibly aoe that, in some ages, or on some 
occasions these supplies may be scarcely adequate to the 
demands; and perhaps it may not be widely wandering 
from the mark to attribute some specimens of shallow 
and confined abilities to this cause, of which we have 
unhappily been witnesses, at certain periods of life, in 
all the learned professions. This is no very strong ar- 
gument in favour of those reformists in education, who 
so illiberally condemn what is usually deemed a classical 
lan of instruction. But. suppose that the excess should 
on the other side (for if pretend to no mechanical 
secret for regulating the due proportion of each,) what 
then, is the copsequence? Why, that some inconveniences 
may partially ensue from such a redundance, and that 
some young men, after having received a liberal educa- 
tion, with highly cultivated talents, may be disappointed 
in their hopes of success in life for a shorter or longer 
period. But this is no very peculiar case. The youth 
who has been taught to write a fine hand, and has gained 
a competent knowledge of figures and their uses, whom 
our reformer would lead us to suppose has suffered no 
loss of time in education, and has since, perhaps, served 
a seven year’s apprenticeship to some trade or business or 
other, will not, | am persuaded, on the broad scale which 
this writer has adopted, find himself in any better situation. 
There are blanks as well as prizes in all occupations and in 
all professions ; and I will venture to add that, in the pre- 
sent state of literature, the professions in general are 
not over-stocked with men of refined talents, or tran- 
scendent abilities. In the church it is certain, there is 
an evident deficiency; otherwise I would desire to know. 
under that protecting liberality which the United Parlia- 
ment of these kingdoms has recently manifested, why 
so much difficulty should exist to procure assistance, 
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whenever wanted, in almost every part of the British 
dominions. If the same difficulty does not occur in physic, 
the defect is less observable, because ‘they are not com- 
pelled to pass the ordeal, at least the inferior members 
of the profession, and submit to the same indispensa- 
ble criterion of approbation. But do we not frequently 
find, though we may never have occasion to employ them, 
if we should be most fully disposed so to do, in their pro- 
fessional ae (and, by the way, it reduces the sup- 
position of such a disposition to a ‘mere yf marr 
that, in our incidental visits to the courts of law, espe- 
cially in the country, on such persons being required to 
give their testimony, they have been found unable to ex- 
themselves in the most familiar medical terms? 
ow is this to be accounted for, but on the supposition 
that their education has been less liberal than is requisite 
to the profession ? 

But, supposing an excess of persons in the clerical 
profession, and that some men of talents are less reward- 
ed, or in less profitable situations than their merits en- 
title them to, is there no remedy for this accidental mis- 
fortune ? An obvious one, in my opinion, presents itself 
to any person who. possesses the least knowledge of life. 
Does any thing prevent their application of time and 
talents to the education of youth ? by which, in most 
cases, they may obtain a competency, if not a superabund- 
ance of the means of subsistence. It is not pretended 
that this is the sphere in which they ought to & placed, 
or that it is a condition of life which would be previously 
contemplated, or can in any cases be congenial to tran- 
scendent merit and superior talents; but it certainly 
holds out such a means of reputable existence in society 
to many of the me arte epee mee of the clerical profes- 
sion or men of good classical attainments, as must operate 
considerably towards reducing the supposed surplus. As 
assistants in schools and academies, they are often fa- 
voured with a decided preference on account of these 
acquisitions; and in many other respects it might be de- 
monstrated, that such persons, if they can submit to make 
the best of their situation, have advantages to which the 

th who want them are strangers. And if they have 
not allthe prospects of advancing themselves which men 
of perseverance in the business of life, from the great mer- 
chant on the exchange to the common tradesman hehind 
the counter, they are certainly in less danger of, and have 
less cause for apprehending, a melancholy reverse. Far 
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neither the merchant nor the common shop-keeper is ex- 
empt, with all the advan they possess, and without 
the waste of that time which many writers have unthink- 
ingly, at least unreasonably attempted to depreciate, 
from adverse and forbidding misfortunes ; and, under these 
circumstances, I shall leave it to my readers to conclude 
which situation is most eligible. 


Hackney, Sept. 5. 1812. 
— a 


A KNOWN MEANS OF PRESERVING SEAMEN. 


Iam, &c. 











Zo the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magaxine. 
Sir, 


"Turoven itis an incontrovertible maxim, that whatso- 
ever is specifically lighter than water must float on its 
surface, and cannot possibly sink without the accession 
of something more ponderous to render it heavier, 
seems surprising that a more general application of this 
principle, for the preservation of all persons obliged to 
traverse the ocean, or even large rivers should not have 
been attended to. That cork, from its lightness and 
buoyancy, has been constantly employed by the youth 
who is learning to swim, is a practice universally known, 
That our fishermen, in rivers and ponds, as well as in 
the sea, invariably arm the upper side of their nets with 
round pieces of cork to swim on the surface, whilst the 
leads below on the other side serve to sink them to the 
bottom, is equally well understood as an undoubted fact, 
That something of this nature has not been introduced 
on board our ships of war, may, perhaps, be accounted 
for by the supposed impolicy of presenting any thing 
to the notice of our mariners which hasa tendency to 
impress on their minds the passion of fear, and detract 
from their distinguished character, which seems to exclude 
the minutest particulars of so degrading a passion; and 
the space which would be occupied by a sufficient quan- 
tity of materials to serve the purposes of a large ship’s 
crew, to the exclusion of other necessary stores, must, 
no doubt, operate in a very essential degree against the 
adoption of so salutary a precaution. And, indeed, 4 
must be confessed, that the continual presence of such 
a means of escaping shipwreck, must have a s' 
tendency to rivet the idea of shipwreck in the mind. 
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may rationally be presumed, however, that this, like every 
other idea of danger which the mariner disregards, would 
soon be driven and extirpated from the mind, by its fami- 
liarity ; and the only solid objection which seems to ex- 
ist is, that of the space it must necessarily occupy. But 
this obstacle may be removed without any great difficulty, 
if we only consider in what way the necessary adjuvant 
of escape from shipwreck can be practically prepared ; 
and we cannot but “ of opinion that, if they are formed 
in the shape of a long canvas bag, about five or six inches 
in diameter, to be filled with old corks or cork shavings, 
to be fastened round the body under the arms on the 
chest with a string or piece of leather, the intention would 
be answered. When prepared of such a size, and con- 
sidered as sea-stores, for which each mariner should be 
accountable to the purser, they might be kept in readi- 
ness in or under a hammock or cot, as the case required, 
and the objection of space occupied by such a number of 
pg or adjuvants would be entirely done away. 

e know but of one material obstacle to the execution of 
such a plan, having obviated what has been deemed the 
principal, and that is the encouragement it might give 
to sailors to venture too near the shore, where no means 
of safety to a ship can possibly exist ; but as no mariners, 
of whatsoever description, could be supposed to act 
in so rash a manner, we think this obstacle to be merely 
ideal. 

Deptford, Sept. 8, 1812. M. N. 








ON THE PREJUDICIAL EFFECTS OF THE 
SMOKE OF MANUFACTURES TO THE ME- 
' TROPOLIS AND LARGE INHABITED TOWNS. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 
Your correspondent, Mr. J. Atkins, page 193, has very 
properly noticed the bad effects of the smoke of furnaces, 
steam engines, &c. ‘The remedy he has pointed out 
was in agitation about fourteen years ago, to my know- 
ledge, and the reason given for not adopting it in steam 
engines, was that the cold air passing between the fire 
and the boiler, reduced the power of the small boilers 
considerably, so that more was lost than gained by the 
improvement, and the only alternative left was to raise 
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the chimnies higher. In order to ameliorate their great 
nuisance, [ shall here make one remark, that must be 
left to experiment, and that is, Could not the atmospheric 
air pass through a tube, heated by the last return of the 
fire, and in such a degree as to destroy the oxygen gas, 
that being the principal necessary for the combustion of 
the smoke; the more dry it is the better, while the heat 
of that and the azot would not have that cold effect upon 
the boiler. Those acquainted with the nature of these 
things will understand my remark; for if any thing can 
be done to effect the desired ends, it would certainly tend 
much fo the salubrity of our local atmosphere. 
I remain, Your’s, &c. 


J. GREGSON, J. S. 


: 





ON THE ABSURD SUPERSTITION OF CaA- 
THOLICS. 
To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Sir, 


Y ov have presented to your readers many very weighty 
arguments against the propriety of catholic emancipation, 
and, in my humble opinion, very justly exposed, through 
the aids and assistances of your numerous intelligent 
correspondents, a vast train of evils, which must be the 
result of so impolitic a measure. Perhaps it would not 
be improper to introduce to their notice a few of their 
most distinguished absurdities, to point out how far their 
minds must be perverted and their ideas estranged 
from correctness of thought and correspondent freedom 
of action. 

The peninsular war has long made every thing relating 
to its concerns and to the customs and manners of the 

ople, important and interesting. On reading, a few 
Hs since, in a work that was published about sixty years 
ago, an account of the famous mountain called Montser- 
rate, I shall say nothing more at present of its name, 
than that it is ee re to have originated from the form 
of its rocks, which appear as if they had been cut by a 
saw; for the west side of it is so encumbered with rocks 
and precipices and terrific chasms, that they appear like 
- the bed of a deep river enclosed between the rocks called 

by the natives ereee I propose to transmit 
™ vo) 
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you an account or description of the mountain itself in 

a future number, which I doubt not will be both new and 

entertaining to the far greater part of your readers, I 

shall confine myself in these pages to the life of friar 

7 van Garin, which is so immediately connected with its 
istory. 

‘After stating that it is situated in the north-east part 
of Spain, and in the province of Catalonia, near thirty 
English miles west of Barcelona, the history of this friar 

ill sufficiently be understood by your readers without 
farther prelude. 

It was about the year 880, more than 900 years ago, 
that Guifra Pelos was count of Barcelona. In a cave 
near the monastery, lived friar Juan Garin, a holy and 
austere man, which cave to this day, says my author, goes 
by his name. We are then told that the devil envied 

is devoutness of the friar, put on the appearance of a 
saint, and dressed himself like a hermit, where he occu- 
pied another cave, near to the other, now going by the 
name of Satan’s Cave. The devil, in this shape, one 
' day passed by, as Juan Garin stood at the entrance of 

his own habitation, and, after expressing a surprise that 

had not before been acquainted, since the friar had 
served God in that mountain so many years, he was 
happy to have found a man equally disposed to religion 
as himself, and proposed now and then to visit and con- 
verse with him. We are farther told that another devil 
had, by some means, gained possession of a beautiful 
young virgin, the Count’s daughter, about seventeen 
years of age, which was a great affliction tohim. He 
carried her about to many sacred images and holy men 
to dispossess the devil; but he constantly declared, that 
he should only submit to the command of Juan Garin, 

a holy man who lived in a cave in the mountain of Mont- 

serrate. Enquiry was made about the friar, and the visit 

was made to the place of his abode, to relate the unfortu- 
nate case. His prayers were no sooner offered up for her 
deliverance from the evil spirit, than they were granted. 

But it was one of the devil’s stratagems to couple this 

with a condition, that she was to pass nine days and nights 

in devotion, in, the cave with the hermit, to prevent the 
possibility of the torment being renewed ; and a request 
tq that purpose also was made by the Count, to which, 

with much reluctance, the friar at length submitted. A. 

constant supply. of provisions was ordered for both to 
be sent from Monistrol, a village at the foot of the, 
mountain. 
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The friar commenced his course of instructing this in- 
nocent young creature without delay; and, haying stated 
the duties of a christian, proceeded to enforce the practice 
ef them. Other thoughts than those of devotion, how- 
ever, soon possessed the mind of this pious man; and 
the supposed hermit having been consulted on the pro- 
priety of dismissing her, or abandoning the cave, instead 
of supporting these rational ideas, advised him to resist 
the temptation, with the object of it constantly before 
him, without any human means of counteracting it. 
The impulse, as might be expected, and the counterfeit 
hermit supposed, became more and more impetuous; but 
he wished to prevail upon the Count to remove her from 
the cave, before the time appointed, ye im vain, and the 
result was such as might be naturally expected. From 
the Count’s superstition, his daughter became a victim to 
the artifice of the devil; and beauty, youth, and imno- 
cence were at once betrayed to his machinations. 

Again did he consult the supposed hermit on what 
was best to be done, after being thus conquered by so 
fatal a temptation, who recommended private murder and 
private burial, as the only means of saving his own life 
from the father’s fury. It was done, and she was im- 
terred under a rock. This adviser then wished to make 
him despair, after having committed these grievous crimes ; 
but in this last effort he was foiled by the friar’s unbound- 
ed sorrow and unfeigned repentance. He resolved te 
go to Rome, to confess his crimes to the Pope, and to 
procure absolution; and set out for that purpose, so 
speedily were all these oceurrences transacted, the day 
before the Count arrived for his daughter. On his not 
finding either her or the friar, he returned with a heavy 
heart to Barcelona; where we must leave him and his 
family to deplore the loss of their beautiful daugh- 
ter, without being able to develope the mysterious -busi- 
ness. 

When the friar arrived at Rome, obtained an audience 
of the Pope, made his confession, and had procured abso- 
lution, the condition or penance for these hemous offences 
was somewhat severe, as indeed, if any thing so tcon- 
ducted could deserve the character, the whole ‘of ‘his 
case merited. He was commanded to go all the way from 
Rome to his hermitage upon his hands and knees, anil 
informed that he should never lift up his eyes to heave 
but crawl like a beast upon the earth, till a child of thrée 
or four months.old should order him to rise, and tell him 
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that God had pardoned him. Under this severe and re- 
markable sentence he remained seven years. In the 
long interval his clothes had rotted off, and his body, by 
exposure to the air, became rough and hairy as a bear, 
so that he looked like a monster. The Count, at length, 
came to hunt in the mountain. The dogs approached 
the mouth of the cave, and set up a hideous barking and 
howling. The figure alarmed both dogs and huntsmen.. 
On giving information to the Count, he desired, if possi- 
ble, that they would apprehend the creature alive. They 
approached the shaggy friar with caution, and threw a 
rope about his neck. Being led to the Count, he was 
carried to Barcelona, and kept in a stable. 

At this time an image of our Lady of Montserrate was 
discovered. Several boys of the village of Monistrol, 
whilst in attendance on their flocks on the mountain, ob- 
served for some successive nights of Saturday, a prodigi- 

t, 


ous light descend from heaven, as soon 2s it was nig 
and enter the mouth of one particular cave. Immedi- 
ately they heard the most enchanting music and singing. 
Jt was told to their parents, who ascertained the truth 
of it; and then to the rector of Monistrol, who fully 


satisfied himself of the fact, which he communicated to 
the bishop of Manresa, who attended on the following 
Saturday, with his clergy, and he also saw the light, and 
heard the voices of angels from the evening until mid- 
night, when the melody ceased and the light disap- 


nae was then determined to search the place, which the 
bishop considered as his incumbent duty. Here was 
found the very same image (as they say) of the virgin, 
which is now placed on the high altar in the church of 
our Lady of Montserrate ; but no person can account 
how it came into the cave, where it was thus miraculously 
discovered. He designed, with a grand procession, to 
remove it to Manresa; but it suddenly stopped where it 
now stands, and could not be removed. He then con- 
cluded it was God’s will that a chapel should there be 
built for its reception, to the honour of Jesus Christ and 
the Virgin. 

But we are not yet arrived to the extraordinary event, 
which occasioned the foundation of the convent there. 
We must now record it, as it contains the termination 
of the Pope’s penance inflicted on the offending friar. 
The Count of Bareslens’s lady had been brought to bed 
of a son about three wonths, and had but just recovered 
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from its effects, when the Count determined to shew his 
titude, by a splendid entertainment of his friends. 
On this occasion some of his friends expressed a desire 
to see the monster, as he was called, which was the friar, 
as your readers will keep in mind, who had been so se- 
verely punished for his crimes against the very Count, 
in whose possession he now was, and against society in 
general. He had now been here seven years. Amongst 
others the nurse, having the Count’s son in her arms, 
being about three months old only, stood to remark in 
what manner the savage fed. The infant child, at the 
same time, fixed his eyes upon him, when, to the asto- 
nishment of all present, he pronounced the following 
words with a distinct and audible voice, “ Rise up, friar 
Juan Garin, stand straight and upright, for God has 
rdoned thy sins.” This was no sooner said, than the 
usiness was effected, and the friar, with a suitable mo- 
desty, instantly gave thanks aloud to God, for this signal 
testimony that God had been pleased to accept his re- 
pentance. 

That a profound silence should follow, cannot be sur- 
prising to any one. The Count, the Countess, and all 
their friends were astonished. The friar, approachi 
the Count, related every thing which had occasioned his 
punishment, and concluded with falling down submis- 
sively at his feet, to-be treated as he pleased. Need we 
wonder, after what has been just related, at the Count’s 
answer? Since God has pardoned, it is my duty to for- 
give. The friar was clothed with all expedition, and 
accompanied the Count to the place of his daughter's 
interment, designing to have her body removed to the 
cathedral in Barcelona. He was also desirous of seeing 
the new chapel, and anxious to pay his devotion to the 
virgin, who had already porfetennd: such miracles. Hay- 
ing done this, they proceeded to the place of burial, which 
was very near. On their arrival, the friar fell upon his 
knees, and prayed ; after which, on digging, they found 
the young lady alive, beautiful and charming as ever, 
without the smallest alteration, excepting a mark round 
the neck, apparently like a line of scarlet silk, to repre- 
sent the mark of the wound on cutting off her head. 
How she had been preserved alive, on being interrogated, 
she could only observe that, having a particular devo« 
= to the virgin, it was her gracious will to preserve 


r. 
On refusing to return with her friends to Barcelong, 
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declining all idea of marriage, and resolving to continue 
there in the service of the Virgin and her blessed son, 
from whom she had received such wonderful mercies, 
the Count felt it his duty to acquiesce ; and he there erect- 
ed a convent for Benedictine nuns, of which she was 
abbess, receiving under her care many young maidens, 
disposed to a an I mn life. The religious duties were 
ormed by the rector of Monistrol and father Garin, 
im the devoutest manner, until their death. In about an 
hundred years after, such was the influx of pilgrims to 
this extraordinary convent, that the abbess and nuns could 
not L ponsny receive or entertain them. ‘The impropriety 
of the promiscuous converse of nuns, with all sorts of 
people, occasioned Count Borrel of Barcelona, by the 
pope's authority, to transfer them to the monastery of 
Puellas (Virgins) in Barcelona, and supply their 
places with monks of the same order from Ripol, to which 
the same convent was subject. These were to be of all na- 
tions, to enable some among them to hear the confessions 
of pilgrims, who come thither from every part of the 
— a 
t may, perhaps, seem strange to persons, who ma 
have me A ane fugitive ve on Hs this ahhenten 
monastery of Montserrate, which have been issued oc- 
casionally from the press, that I should present it as a 
proper subject for the pages of ro miscellany. But I 
would beg leave to submit whether such an introduction 
of this his in the briefest manner possible, ought to 
be considered as inconsistent with one of the designs of 
your miscellany, to exercise, to the utmost of its power, 
the office of a guardian and protector of the protestant 
igion, and of advocate for the safety of our dearest 
interests both in church and state. I would ask whether 
‘persons so bigoted to their mummeries and _supersti- 
tions, can possibly exercise their rational faculties in a 
manner which is competent to decide on the merits or 
the justice and real state and condition of persons who 
differ from them. 1 would ask whether prejudices will 
not obscure their ideas and warp their judgment, so as 
to assume for maxims what require to be proved, and 
te receive for data what can never be demonstrated. It 
is frequently observed to be the misfortune of celebrated 
writers, in their arguments to vindicate an opposition, 
to the general sentiments of mankind. What is it but 
this mistaken opinion which constitutes in general “ the 
jous uncertainty at iiedie 2 Admitting that some 
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things may be involved in obscurity, for the most part 
the perverted sentiments of mankind on subjects suftici- 
ently plain and obvious to an unprejudiced and unbiassed 
mind are to be attributed to the adoption of unfounded 
ideas. It is so in divinity, in which our dearest, our 
everlasting interests, are concerned; where we have 
seen. the greatest talents misapplied to the establishment 
of error. What is it but this perversion of plain and 
practical truths, and the adoption of abstract propositions 
for universal truths, though they are obviously limited 
in application by maxims of an opposite tendency, which 
occasions the various sects and parties among christians, 
who profess universally to collect their several doctrines 
and opinions from the same source? These unfounded 
data may be frequently traced in the writings of those 
who have any steady principles, though those principles ~ 
may be erroneous; for with those wild and visionary 
persons, whose opposition to established notions arises 
only from the personal benefit it is calculated to ensure, 
I conceive that our present subject can have very little 
concern. Does it need a doubt that the catholics, in 
Lata for emancipation in so extraordinary a manner, 
are affected by similar prejudices? If they think it a 
principle to give up their judgment to such absurd and 
preposterous superstitions as those which have been here 
described respecting Montserrate, without attempting to 
accept the advantage of a single ray of reason to support 
it: I would then ask, whether such persons are compe- 
tent to be judges in their own cause, or whether common 
prudence can possibly justify any government in relin- 
uishing those securities for safety and duration which 
the tenets they maintain have an evident tendency to 
subvert and destroy? Yet I shall be glad to learn, through 
your pages, what can be objected. 
' I am, &c. 
Clapham, Sept. 9, 1812. N. B. 














GREAT FIRE IN SOUTH AUDLEY STREET. 


—— 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine, 
Sir, 


Tue late destructive conflagration in this neighbourhood. 

may possibly have attracted your attention; permit me, 

therefore, to offer you a few lines on the most important 
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point, not only in this but in other transactions of the 
commercial world, viz. the settling of accounts, not that 
in the case before us I know of any demur, because the 
destruction of property has been so very great, in comap- 
rison with the amount insured, and property saved. 
However, it having been strongly argued, that if a per- 
son insures on househould furniture, stock in trade, &c. 
to the amount of £1000, and after a fire there shall be 
property saved to the value of £91200, that though he 
should actually have lost, had damaged, and destroyed, goods 
to the amount of £1400, yet he would not receive any 
recompence, because he insured goods only to be wor 
eine after a fire, and they ‘were found to be worth 
200 


This argument was grounded on the verdict of a late 
trial, where the amount insured was £5000 and the pro- 
perty saved £6000, consequently no payment took place, 
though £5000 had been lost; and the reasons given were 
these, that had the party insured for £11,000 they would 
have been paid the £5000; but was it right, equitable, 
or just, to conceive that the insurance offices should keep 
an- extensive, and most expensive establishment of fire- 
ig fire-engines, horses, and men who hazard their 

ves in saving of property and stopping the progress 
of the fire, and that they in every case of fire must be 
on the losing side? Certainly not, for had the whole 
amount been insured, it would have enabled them to 
meet these expences, and what was saved would have 
been a reduction of the whole loss, and why shall it not 
be appropriated to the liquidation in the present case, 
since it was by their servants alone that it was saved? 
To these arguments I beg leave to answer, that it is but 
just, right, and equitable, that every person should be 
remunerated according to their exertions; but there is 
a duty fully as tantamount in equity as the rewarding of 
exertions, and that is, that the parties insuring should 
have a proper understanding as to the distribution of the 
orev saved, and no ambiguity whatever should attend 
such a contract without rendering it void, on either side 
not disclosing the whole truth. 

I never yet saw a fire policy, insuring goods and pro- 
perty, in houses or warehouses, that in case of fire 
states that the party must declare abandonment. A fire 
policy, on the contrary, is a simple contract, to repay or 
replace the property lost or damaged by fire not exceed 
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ing the amount insured, without any clause or proviso 
whatever, touching what may be saved as reserved for 
the office; and how it will be possible to give a verdict 
directly opposite to such a contract I am at a loss to 
imagine, as custom has in most of the oldest offices for 
nearly 200 years, paid what has been lost and damaged ; 
but if what is saved is hereafter to be taken in account, 
all the fire policies, now extant, will require altering. 

I mention this, that it may claim the attention of your 
readers to know upon what grounds they are insured ; 
to the gentlemen whose property is household furni- 
ture, &c. &c. and to the tradesman who keeps his stock 
nearly equal. An insurance covering the whole amount, 
would nearly meet any accident that may occur, or dis- 
pute that might arise; but the merchant and wholesale 
dealer, whose property fluctuates with the markets, and 
who has to day on hand £1000 and to morrow £20,000, 
must have it in his power to effect policies for -any 
amount, and for any duration of time, before he can 
think himself secure even with the benefits of insurance. 

As all persons that insure against fire acknowledge 
their dread of it, and asa fire seldom begins in any premises 
without entirely consuming them, the insurance almost 
requires to be upon the whole amount of the property, 
since it is ten to one if the whole is not consumed in the 
place where it began. 

But, in my opinion, the best and most equitable way is 
to effect insurances on household goods, stock in trade, 
goods in trust, or on commission, &c. by having them 
specified as in ship insurances thus: “I insure £23000 
upon a ship of the value of £25000.”” Here, there can be no 
demur, for it is evident | take £22000 risk upon myself, 
and therefore cannot think of abandonment, while | am 
entitled to recover any loss or damage not exceeding 
£3000, consequently there is no opening for fraud, as in 
fullinsurances, and ail that is saved above the £52000 goes 
to the liquidation of the loss. 

Perhaps, sir, some of your legal correspondents will 
more fully elucidate this point, for the benefit of the in- 
eurers and insured, and as there is a necessity for insur- 
ance, there is a necessity that it should be rightly under- 
stood. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient and humble Servant, 
J. GREGSON, I. §. 
Interior Surveyor’ s Office, Sept. 9, 1812. 
P2 
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ON THE NATURE OF LIBERTY AND GOVERN- 
MENT. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 


Txoven, in the career of popular ferment, it is impossible for any 
man, who is not master of almost a mine of wealth to put him- 
self in possession of all the popular works which are issued from 
the press, and time may elapse, extended to a very considerable 
interval, before he obtains the knowledge of some of the most 
valuable of such productions; it may sometimes happen that 
they may be onl | of essential importance, so far as they pro- 
ceed upon established general principles, on many subsequent 
occasions. I conceive that the following extract, from a work 
of celebrity, from the pen of a distinguished writer, more than 
twenty years ago, cannot be unacceptable to the far greater part 
of your readers, which has but just come into my hands, as it 
entirely corroborates the most striking political principles of a 
great portion of your correspondents. Your insertion of it will, 


therefore, obliged 
Your constant Reader, 
ya 


’ Streatham, September 5, 1812. 


“ T flatter myself that I love a manly, moral, regulated 
liberty as well as any of the most strenuous advocates 
for it. But I cannot stand forward, and give praise or 
blame to any thing which relates to human actions and 
human concerns, on a simple view of the object, as it 
stands stripped of every relation, in all the nakedness 
and solitude of metaphysical abstraction. Circumstances 
(which with some persons pass for nothing,) give in rea- 
lity to every political —— its distinguishing colour 
and discriminating effect; for these render every civil 
and political scheme beneficial or noxious to mankind. 
apne egy * speaking, a, as well as liberty, 
is good. But though liberty in the abstract may be 
classed amongst the blessings of mankind, am I seriously 
to felicitate a madman, who has escaped from the pro- 
tecting restraint and wholesome darkness of his cell, on 
his restoration to the enjoyment of light and liberty? 
‘Am I to congratulate an highwayman and murderer, who 
has broke prison, upon the recovery of his natural rights? 
This ounlt be to act over again the scene of the crimi- 
nals condemned to the gallies, and their heroic deliverer, 
the metaphysic knight of the sorrowful countenance. 

% When I see the spirit of liberty in action, I see a 
strong principle at work; and this, for a time, is all J 
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can possibly know of it. The wild gas, the fixed air, is 
plainly broke loose; but we ought to suspend on 
ment until the first- effervescence is a little subsided, ti 
the liquor is cleared, and until we see something deeper 
than the agitation of a troubled and frothy surface. I 
must be tolerably sure, before | venture publicly to con- 
gratulate men upon a blessing, that they have really 
received one. I should suspend my congratulations on 
the liberty obtained in any nation or by any people, un- 
til I am informed how it has been combined with govern- 
ment: with public force; with the discipline and obedi- 
ence of armies; with the collection of an effective and 
well-distributed revenue; with morality and religion; 
with the solidity of property; with peace and order; 
with civil and social manners. All these are good things 
in their way ; and without them, liberty is not a blessing 
whilst it lasts, and is not like to continue long. The 
effect of liberty to individuals is, that they ye do what 
they please; but we ought to see what it will please them 
to do, before we risk congratulations which may be soon 
turned into complaints. Prudence would dictate this 
in the case of separate insulated private men ; but liberty, 
when men act in bodies, is Power. Considerate people, 
before they declare themselves, will observe the use 
which is made of power; and particularly of so tryin 
a thing as NEW power in NEW — of whose princi- 
ples, tempers, and dispositions, they have little or no ex- 
perience, and in situations where those who appear the 
most stirring in the scene may possibly not be the real 
movers.” 

After some pertinent observations, arising from the 
subject then immediately in view, this animated writer, 
who has since paid the debt of nature, thus proceeds : 
“ if the prudence of reserve and decorum dictates silence 
in some circumstances, in others prudence of an higher 
order may justify us in speaking our thoughts. The be- 

innings of confusion with us in England are at present 
feeble enough; but with you,” says he, writing to a friend 
at Paris in an early part of the revolution, “we have 
seen an infancy still more feeble, growing by moments 
into a strength to heap mountains upon mountains, and 
to wage war with heaven itself. Whenever our neigh- 
bour’s house is on fire, it cannot be amiss for the engines 
to play a little on our own. Better to be despised for 
too anxious apprehensions, than ruined by too confident a 
security.” : 

' Soon after he proceeds with this alarming reflection, 
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“ it looks to me as if I were in a great crisis of all Europe, 
perhaps of more than Europe. The most wonderful 
things are brought about in many instances, by means 
the most absurd and ridiculous; in the most ridiculous 
modes; and apparently by the most contemptible instra- 
ments.” (This is, of course, to be understood according 
to the usual criteria of human apprehension.) “ Every 
thing seems out of nature in this strange chaos of levity 
and ferocity, and of all sorts of crimes jumbled together 
with all sorts of follies.” But the limits of a letter will 
not at present permit me to extend this quotation ; and 
I shall only wish just to remind your readers, how exactly 
every syllable has been codiiaed, in the progress and con- 
summation of the French revolution, nen how extremely 
applicable most of his observations are when considered 
with a view to the subject of catholic emancipation. 





o_ 


TIME TABLE FOR MANUFACTURERS, &c. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 


I send you a table which I have invented for the pur- 
of facilitating the keeping of the time of daymen, 
mm manufactories, workshops, mills, &c. and I think if 
workpeople can be induced to give it a fair trial, they 
will find ita very easy way of taking account of their 
time. Such of them (and I fear there are too many of 
that description,) as think there is not any crime in serv- 
ing their masters with eye-service, will not, 1 am sure, 
a ve of it. 
he manner of using it is extremely simple. Suppose 
@ person comes to work at five minutes afier six, he has 
only to make a mark against that time in the table, and 
a similar one against the time he leaves work, and so on 
every time he leaves, or comes to, work; by which marks 
the time may be very easily calculated. 
If you think this table werth the expence of composing, 
ou are welcome to insert it in your useful Magazine; 
and if it shall be found of any service to the manufacturer, 
or other person who employs a number of hands, and 
is thereby liable to much imposition, | shall feel happy. 
Iam, Your humble Servant, 
W. CASLON, jun. 
Letter-founder, 


September 12, 1812, London. 
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WEDNESDAY, Janvary I, 


1812. 





CAME. 


WENT. 


TIME 


AT WORK 





6 o’clock 
5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


17 o'clock 


5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


8 o'clock 


5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


9 o’clock 


5 
10 





6 o'clock 


Hours. 


Minutes. 





5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


T o'clock 
5 





EL VETERE T TPETEEEETET PTET ET 


10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


8 o’clock 


5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


9 o'clock 


5 
10 


LT TITER TEE TPT 














Carried up ....... oopes 
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TIME 
CAME. | WENT. 





Hours. | Minutes. 





Brought up 





9 o’clock 


15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


9 o'clock 


15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


10 o’clock 


5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


10 o’clock 


5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


11 o’clock 


5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


11 o’clock 


5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
A5 
50 
55 











12 o’clock 


5 
10 
15 
20 


12 o’clock 


5 
10 
15 
20 


TEE TETETTEETET PLETE TTT | 


EET TEETATTTTET TATE TEE 


























Carried up meres 
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CAME. WENT. TIME 
|| AT WORK. 
Hours. | Minutes. 
Brought up............ | 
| — ee ee _ SL | ee | 
12 o'clock —— 12 o’clack — | 
| emcee OB | anncce 
30 — 30 | -— 1 
35 ——_ 56 | <nenme 
so | ——-| 40 | —— | 
ae. |- detent Sl ase 
Bo | ewes I 50 | —— | 
5 ——— | 55 | —— | 
1 o'clock | ——— i y, 2s | 
‘ji! o ) ee | 
io | —— | aay 
15 | —— | 15 |] —— | 
$= i 
25 r= 23s | —.. 
9 | — 30 | —— 
| «- 35 | —— | 
1a | dee | —— | 
, £6 |— i 45 | — | 
50 | —— | 50 | ——— | 
55 | -——- | 55 ee | 
2 o’clock | ———— S Hikes. | cnn! 
5 — | 5 ae 
1 | —— | 10 | —— | 
15 —— | Sf ee 
20 | —~.. jj 20 \-— 
so | —— | OF stm 
35 | —— } eo 
40 | —— | 40 | ——— 
45 -_— jj 45 cnipesennnetny 
50 | —— | 50 | ——— 
55 — 55 — 
3 o'clock | ——— 3 o’clock | ——— 
5 | —— 5 | —— 
10 | — a 
6 | — 6); —— | 
20 _ 20 _—_—— 
25 we 2 |;— 
so | —— oS law FP 
so |} —— ao ic, 
Carried me | | 
4 
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CAME. ae "WENT. 
‘ | 


“TIME 
AT WORK. 


Hours. | Minutes. 

















3 o’clock 
45 
50 
55 


4 o'clock 
5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


4 o'clock 
' 5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 





5 o'clock 
5 


10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


6 o’clock 
5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
80 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


6 o'clock 
5 


10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
85 
40 
45 
50 
55 


MELLEL TEETH 


TRAGMIKLTET TETEEEETEEE EET TT 
| 














© Carried up... +++ 


~ 
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CAME. | WENT. inn Gam : 
Hours. “Minutes. 
Brought up...........s 
1 o'clock | ——— | 7 o'clock | ——— 
5 | —— 5 |— 
10 _ 10 ee 
15 -—_—_— 15 or 
20 _— 20 —_— 
25 —_ 25 —_—_—-— 
30 —— 30 _— 
35 -_ 35 _—_— 
40 ow | 40 ae 
45 -_-_ 45 —_-— 
50 | —— | 50 | —— 
Pe) -——- 55 ce 
8 o'clock | ——— 8 o’clock | ——— 
5 ——— | 5 _—- a 
OD? 1 <ijnicine 56 net 
16 | ——— | 6 | —— 
20 _— | 20 oiepuagio 
25 -__- 25 _ 
30 _— 30 __ 
35 —— | 35 -_— 
40 — | 40 -_— 
45 — 45 _— 
50 —_— | 50 _—_ 
55 _-—- | 55 -_ 
9 o’clock | ——— 9 o'clock | ——— 
aR RR pee 
Hours. | Minutes. 
|) eee q 
ei ee 
| Si eae bap 
ok 
OE RE ree 
GROUEEEE 5 ccccccccdebes £ | 8. | d. 
TOTAL, .... | i | ws .| 
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ON ACCELERATING THE VEGETATION OF 
CORN AND OTHER SEEDS. 


As nothing is more common than the known practice of 
farmers to steep their seed wheat in some kind of liquid, 
in which lime and other ingredients are dissolved or the 
essence of their properties incorporated, though different 
farmers have different customs, both as to the propor- 
tion and the ingredients used for the purpose, it can 
scarcely be doubted, that this habit has’ been introduced 
by some prevalent igea of utility, of which it is produc- 
tive. The most common one, I believe, is that of its wash- 
ing away the dust or noxious farina of any grains of 
smut, which in thrashing may have coated the sounder 
produce. Though this idea .is generally adopted, we are 
still, supposing it to be well founded, of whigh some 
doubts may be reasonably entertained, at a loss to account 
for the different mixtures, either by way of creating a 
brine or producing any other salutary liquid, to such a 
purpose; because we cannot be insensible to the pro- 
priety of the observation on that principle only that 
simple water would be equally efficacious. Whether 
this be the case or not, we can have no doubt on our 
minds, that the farmers’ minds are invariably impressed 
with such an opinion, though, perhaps, it may have no 
better a foundation than the almost universal practice of 
sowing a much greater quantity of grain upon an acre, 
especially of wheat, which is of comparatively slow 
growth, than is conceived to be necessary. If the latter 
is done from an idea that a certain portien is destroyed 
by insects within the earth, we can see no good reason 
why-they-might-not destroy the whole as easily as a part, 
or any criterion whereby to ascertain the numbers of those 
insects so as to proportion the quantity of grain necessary 
to satisfy them. The very mention of such a thing seems 
to be a bene sufficient to demonstrate the absurdity 
of such an opinion. 

But, supposing that the length of time which the roots 
of this grain, after having vegetated and sprung up, ex- 
at them to more hazards, if means can be devised for 

sening that time two or three months, the liability to 
injury will, of course, be lessened, and a proportionable 
quantity of seed may, on that account, if the reason as- 
signed be correct, deducted from the quantity usually 
sown upon an acre, and saved for the support of the 
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public. It is well known that the Chinese, onall occa- 
sions, prepare their seeds before sowing them ; and it is 
as well understood also that our gardeners have constantly 
recommended to steep French or kidney beans in water, 
softened with a little milk, for a few hours before sowin 
them, when the ground and the weather are very dry rn 
hot. The principle of vegetation is thereby set in mo- 
tion, and the progress is greatly assisted and forwarded 
by that means. Indeed there can be little doubt that the 
vegetation of many other seeds used in our gardens 
would be greatly facilitated by a similar means, if suffi- 
cient experiments were ouce made to ascertain the pro- 
per mixtures of fertilizing substances, and the time to be 
required by each particular seed, before it is sown ina 
dry and warm ground. The more tender seeds would, of 
course, require but a small time of process for such a 

urpose, and others in proportion to their density or 
ce ness; and it is highly probable that, by protracting 
the usual time of sowing them in cold and harsh seasons 
to the time of more genial weather, as much advantage 
would be gained by such a method of pushing forward 
the vegetating principle, as by remaining chilled in the 
ground for a considerable time to wait the approach of 
rain. Reason would almost compel us to say, thata 
manifest advantage would decidedly follow from it; and 
thus vegetation would start, as if by magic. 

To return to the business of steeping wheat. In imi- 
tation of the Chinese process, it has been tried and re- 
commended to collect of the dung of sheep, horses, and 
cows, with a fourth portion of clayey earth from the rub-— 
bish of an old hovel, making four equal parts. Being 
first diluted in water, let it next be boiled to destroy 
insects, and deprive the mixture of its putrifying qua- 
lity. When it has stood to cool, until it be in a lukewarm 
state, pour it on the seed corn, and scatter over it a little 
slaked lime, stir it well until the grain has received a coat- 
ing of the mixture; and then lay it under a large woollen 
covering for two or three days, according to the state of 
the weather, when it will be considerably swelled, and 
shew a disposition to germinate. It has been found that 
wheat, thus prepared and sown, at least two months and 
a half after the usual time, and with at least one-fourth 
less. quantity of seed, on the very verge of Christmas, 
appeared above ground in six days, and produced a large 
crop in the beginning of August. In addition to this, 
the writer of this article wishes fa ngaleate upon all the 
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agricultural part of his readers: the experiment of sowing 
wheat, with these preparations, as late as the latter end of 
February or the beginning of March, with a still less 
quantity of grain before steeping, as above; convinced 
as he has always been, that too great a quantity of wheat 
per acre lias constantly heen thrown away, and that an 
excess in that respect has a certain tendency to prevent 
a good crop, instead of creating it. 

Similar experiments have been made upon carrots, 
only with the addition of some soot, and left in a very’ 
moist state wrapped in linen, in some manure ~whic 
possessed a mild internal heat. The seeds, in this state, 
might be put between cloths, and kept separate from the 
manure. In six days, a little more or less, according to 
the proportion of heat and moisture, it will be ready to 
germinate; and it must then be mixed, in the usual way, 
with about ten times its quantity of sandy earth, to 
be sowed. The carrots will appear in about ten days, 
and cover the ground so as to prevent the springing up 
of weeds: Being thinned in a few weeks, at the end of 
of about four months and a half, in the experiment al- 
lauded to, eleven large cart loads were gathered from an 
acre, but we think a much greater quantity may be pro- 
duced. Experience also farther dictates the propriety 
of procuring seed, which has been-raised in a country 
southward of the place where it is to be sown Having 
usually a greater portion of sun,it is supposed to pos- 
sess greater vegetative powers than seed which “is pro- 
duced in a ‘colder climate. Hence the propriety of our 
importation of onions from Spain ant ortugal, and 
other productions from other places south of us; but this 
rulemust not be extended too far for the most obvious 
reasons, no one supposing that we should do well in im- 

rting our'common ‘seeds from the Torrid zone. I can- 
not but think, however, that, if we could fully depend 
upon raising the seed’ of onions, &c. in those countries, 
it would be preferable to raising it here; which, in the 
present accessible state of those countries, might easily be 
effected. 

To such a means of demonstrating the advantages of 
such seed, beyond that which is raised from the onion 
after importation, in a commercial view there is one ma- 
nifest objection, viz. the hazard of its superseding the 
traffic of onions ‘in ‘the bulk, when the seed could be so 
easily ‘procured; and we admit that if our importa- 
tion of onions wgs°of such magriitude, as to affect in any 
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gerious degree the interests of any class of persons in 
Spain or Portugal, this objection would merit a minute 
investigation. But we cannot consider this species of 
commerce with any such important view, and on that 
account it seems to be mere visionary and ideal than per- 
manent and solid. At any rate, however, as a matter 
of speculative experiment, the philanthropist would not 
think it beneath his attention, nor the true patriot re- 
gard it as unworthy his notice. The principle might 
thus be ascertained, which would have an excellent 
tendency to confirm in the minds of agriculturists of 
ever description the vast importance of due attention 
to their seeds; and if this objection should be of more 
serious import, so as to become an impolitic or imprac- 
ticable measure, such an additional confirmation of the 
principle of importing our seeds from southern situations 
as this experiment, if persevered in for two or. three 
years, must afford, would he no small advantage gained 
to the practical science of horticulture. A few pounds 
of seed annually imported in a confidential way, and 
pro ery used by some of our eminent gardeners, would 
suffice for this purpose ; and there could be little danger 


of depreciating the produce of the peninsula by this 
means, or materially diminishing our importations from 
thence, as it is generally understood that seed raised in 


this country will degenerate in the course of a very few 
years, and lose its superior claims to our attention. Im- 
portations, therefore, must still be encouraged, to enable 
our gardeners in general tq raise seed successfully for the 
benefit of the public. 

I would only suggest the expediency of some method 
of steeping the seed of onions to forward their vegeta- 
tion, whie appears to be suggested by the mode recem- 
mended for carrot seed. In our cold and dry spring 
seasons, the gardener has often to lament the very 
continuance of this seed in a dormant state, before the 
more. genial changes of that season, and the accompany- 
ing mild showers, unite their salutary influences to put 
nature in motion; for by these means er progress is. cer- 
tain, as the vegetative principle has been roused and 
rendered active by this process, and it would not cease 

operate, after being deposited in its proper situation, 

he time. which is thus gained seems, almost, if I may. be 
wed the expression, to be an anticipation, of nature, 
and a stimulant to, her exertions almost in defiance ; but 
surely we may be. allowed, without the viglation of any 
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moral principle, to adopt such means as will put nature 
forward a month or more, or recover any lost time which 
the preparation of the ground, either in the garden or 
the field, from any untoward causes, may have occa- 
sioned. . 

We cannot conclude this article without noticing some 
information more recently received, that more than three 
times the aman A of carrots above-mentioned, supposin 
each cart-load to be 18 or 20 cwt. have been mf | 


from an acre. 








A VOYAGE TO AND FROM PETERSBURGH. 
[Continued from p. 193.] 


H AvViING weathered Falsterborn Reef, we entered the 
Baltic, and on the following day we were becalmed off the 
Island of Bornholm. Our vessel was soon surrounded 
by fishermen, who had not only the produce of the ocean 
to offer us, but also ducks, fowls, eggs, pigs, and other 
live stock in abundance. Having made our purchases, 
and the calm still continuing, we determined to go on 
shore and dine in the town of Nexoe, situate on the 
eastern side of the island: accordingly, having agreed 
with one of the fishermen for our conveyance, Mr. 
S——h, the Russian Captain, the jealous Gardener, and 
myself, left the ship, leaving Mr. C n to take care 
of, the ladies. We were landed close to the guard-house, 
in front of which a small battery was erected; but such 
a mockery of defence certainly never before presented 
itself to the eyes of the traveller. In one place was a 
cannon without a carrigge—in another a carriage with- 
out a cannon—one cannon was without any trunnions, 
another had been spiked, one carriage had only one 
wheel—another had no wheels at all; but on the ramparts 
of this formidable battery, paraded the soldier in all “ the 

omp of war.” On our landing the guard was immedi- 
ately called out, and the serjeant informed us ina most 
respectful manner, that before we could be permitted 
to enter the town, we must appear before the governor, 
and that he would conduct us to his residence. Mr. 
S———-h and 1 exchanged a most expressive look; the 
governor of the Castle of Elsineur was still fresh in our 
recollection, and that recollection was certainly not at- 
tended with the most pleasant sensations. It was about 
11 A. M. when we arrived at the house of the governor, 
whom we found seated in an arm chair, enjoying himself 
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with a pipe, and from the fume which met us on our en- 
trance into the room, he had also been regaling himself 
with a glass of Danish gin, than which there certainly 
cannot be a more execrable spirit. His face also bore 
evident marks of his strong attachment to the jolly god, 
for it was one continued mass of carduncles. He received 
us in a most polite and courteous manner, and having 
examined our passports, he questioned us on our motives 
for visiting the town. As he spoke French very fluently, 
we had no difficulty in explaining ourselves; and at the 
close of our examination, informed him, that it was our 
intention to dine in the town, and that we should consider 
ourselves honoured by his nary 

Our invitation was accepted with the greatest apparent 
satisfaction, and having informed him of the hour of 
dinner, we set out on our visit to the town. Our first ob- 
ject was to find an inn, in which we could entertain the 
governor, and we had perambulated the streets for some 
time without effect, when we accidentally met a person, 
who, by his dress appeared to be an Eaglishman. Nor 
were we mistaken in our conjecture, for he immediately 
spoke to us in English, and he conducted us instantly 
to the best inn in the town. The sorriest public house 
however in England was in comparison a palace to it, 
and we were certainly at a loss how we could entertain 
sucha mighty personage as the governor in such a wretch« 
ed habitation: we were however thrown into a greater 
perplexity, for on inquiry into the state of the larder, 
it was announced to be quite empty, and that the only 
thing with which we could be accommodated, was a few 


eggs. Our guide, the Englishman, entered into a long 
conversation with our host, which we did not under- 
stand, it being carried on inthe Danish language; but 
we understood, from his report, that the emptiness of the 
larder proceeded from a circumstance of which we had 
no idea, and that was, the amp that the host had 


made that we were Englishmen, and consequently un- 
worthy of his attention. On being informed, however, 
that the governor was coming to partake of our dinner, 
his countenance suddenly changed, and we were no more 
in his eyes the hateful and tyrannical English. The 
whole house was immediately in a bustle, the ducks, 
which we saw on our arrival most busy in the mud before 
the house—now bled under the hand of the hostess, and 
no Monsieur Dessein on the arrival of an English sprig 
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of nobility at Calais, could be more obsequious or civil, 
than we now found the host of the Ship at Nexoe. 

We invited our fellow countryman to be of our party, 
but he declined our invitation, on the plea, that the go- 
vernor would not sit in his company. We naturally in- 
quired the reason, and he informed us, that he made 
himself obnoxious to the Danes, by having piloted the 
British ships through the Sound at the battle of ——- 
hagen, and that were his interest not most particularly 
connected with his residence on the island, he certainly 
would not subject himself to the proud and oppressive 
treatment which he received from the Danes. There was 
something uncommonly interesting and prepossessing in 
the appearance of this man. He bore on his countenance 
the stamp of a bold and enterprizing mind, and the deep 
furrows, with which it was imprinted, told of many a 
hard and rugged blast which it had endured. Having 
dispatched a messenger tothe governor to inform him 
of the auberge, where we were to have ihe honour of 
treating him, we set out on an examination of the vicinity. 
of the town. During our walk I questioned our country- 
man on the nature of the trade of the island, and its 
civil and political relations. Of the former, he could 
say but little, there being but a few vessels which belong- 
ed to the island, and they were merely occasional traders 
to Copenhagen, for the purpose of supplying the island 
with those requisites which it did not possess in itself. 
The chief grain which is grown in the island is rye, from 
which a very bad spirit is made, but which is carried 
in considerable quantities to Copenhagen and to the 
neighbouring island of Eartholms, which is the Danish 
Botany Bay. You see that little schooner at anchor, 
said our countryman, and wiienever a Danish East India- 
man arrives at Copenhagen, you will be sure to see my 
little schooner along side of it. I now began to suspect 
the nature of our countryman’s traflic, and in the course 
of our conversation, he did not hesitate to acknowledge 
himself one of the most confirmed smugglers that ever 
sailed on the ocean. Many atrip, he said, do I take 
in that little vessel across the North Sea, and having 
disposed of my teas and other commodities on the Eng- 
lish eoast, I smuggle things in return into Copenhagen ; 
and the inhabitants of this island find me in many re- 
spects an useful person, for] can provide them witha 
piece of cloth and with an earthen porringer. I haye 
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zmassed a considerable sum of money, and I intend 
shortly to return to England—buy a small estate, and 
leave smuggling to those who havea relish for it. He 
informed us that he had now some excellent teas, which 
he could sell to us full 20 per cent. cheaper than we could 
buy them in England. 

On my return from Petersburgh, when I was ship- 
wrecked on this island, I again met with this willing ex- 
ile from his country, and I shall have to relate a noble 
instance of courage and generosity which he displayed, 
which will never be obliterated from my heart. The 
whole island appears to be weil cultivated, and we saw 
two or three houses, which appeared to be of a superior 
order, but the shortness of our time would not permit us to 
visit them. We now parted with our countryman with 
es on both sides; he however promised us, should the 
calm continue, to visit us on board the Adeona; and re- 
questing him to fulfil his promise in the evening, we 
repaired to the inn. ‘To our great mortification, we found 
the governor awaiting us, for which we offered him an apo- 
logy, but which he did not think necessary in our situation. 
Whatever may have been the virtues of the governor 
in the field, the cabinet, or social life—the virtues of 
temperance could certainly never be laid to his charge. 
His loquacity was boundless, and in some respects, ‘he 
was not deficient in those attainments which are neces- 
sary to form the agreeable companion. He did not stop 
to be invited to fill his glass, but whenever the bottle 
came within his reach, he was sure to seize it and to fill 
a bumper ; but still we found a pleasure in his society, 
for as the fumes of the wine began to operate on his 
brain he opened his stores of anecdotes, some of which 
were worthy of being collected—and others, as it might 
be naturally supposed, were stale and tiresome. We had 
hitherto studiously avoided every thing which related 
to politics, being well aware of the rancorous animosity 
which at that time existed in the breast of every Dane 
against the English, and there is no doubt that we should 
have parted with the governor on the most friendly terms, 
had it not been for an unlucky speech of the ignorant 
Gardener, who, as the conversation was carried on in 
French, could not join in it, nor understand it, and being 
tired as we supposed of not hearing himself speak, fool- 
ishly gave Lord Nelson as a toast. His ignorance of 
the world was in our eyes a sufficient excuse, but in the 
eyes of the governor it ee as a gross and studied 
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‘ insult. He arose from his chair inflamed with anger 
and turning towards us, he said, “Je vous remercie, 
Messieurs pour vous attentions, mais je ne bois jamais 
a la santé d’un enemi du Danemarc—pour votre compag- 
non il est trop béte, de meriter mon consideration, adieu.” 
Thus saying, he left the room: I followed him, and made 
him every requisite apology for the conduct of our 
companion, and | will do him the justice to say, that he 
did not visit the sins of another upon our heads. On 
looking towards the sea, I observed the signal, which 
the Captain had informed us that he would hoist, when 
it was necessary for us to return on board, now flying 
at the mizen of the Adeona, and having settled our ac- 
count with the host, we repaired on board. On gaining 
the, vessel, the Captain was rather angry with us, for 
the signal had been flying full two hours. I told him, 
it certainly would have flown full two hours longer, had 
it not been for Lord Nelson. The anchor was weighed 
and with the wind right aft, we soon lost sight of Born- 
holm. The wind soon increased to a gale, and with our 
sails close reefed we soon passed the Island of Gothland. 
The’elements were inclined to be stormy, and a storm 
also soon broke loose in the ship, which raged for some 
time with greater fury than even the elemental one. 
During our visit to the island, the ladies had been playing 
at romps, and Mr. € n was elected king of the 
games. In the midst of their sports the lips of the Gar- 
dener’s wife appeared very tempting to Mr. C n, and 
the husband being absent, he saw no reason why he 
should not yield to the temptation, especially as the 
lady herself threw no obstacle in the way. The kiss 
was given, and calumny says it was returned. The act 
was observed by one envious female of the party, who 
considered it as an infringement of her claims on the 
attentions of Mr. C——n; and on the return of the 
Gardener to the ship, she secretly informed him of the 
attack which had been made upon the lips of his wife. 
The green eyed monster took possession of him, and 
bella, horrida bella, raged in the Adeona. Blows follow- 
ed words ; the shrieks of the women joined in the uproar; 
the blood of the combatants flowed in torrents, and it 
was some time before the whele force of the ship could 
separate them. Peace was restored for the night; the 
Gardener retired sulky to his birth, and over a bowl 
of punch we forgot the disasters of the day. The latter 


part of our voyage was most pleasant and prosperous = 
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on the 15th day of our departure from Gravesend, we 
arrived at the guardship off Cronstadt, the officers of 
which came to examine our passports, and to take out 
our gunpowder, it being a positive law, that no vessel 
shall enter the harbour with powder on board. As the 
officers examined our passports, they called us — 
tively by our names, oad. we were surprised to hear them 
call for Richard Christopher Borgmann; no one answered 
to the name, and on examination of the passport, it proved 
to be that which Mr. C n had obtained in Elsineur 
for the lady under his charge, and which from his inability 
to read it, and the hurry, in which he was at the time, 
proved to be a wrong one. Mr. C——n now found him- 
self ina very awkward predicament, as the officers as- 
sured him, that the lady would not be permitted to go 
to Petersburgh, but must return to Elsineur for her pass- 
port. She was, however, suffered to go on to Cronstadt, 
at which place we landed in about an hour, and we were 
conducted en masse to the guard-house. 
[To be continued. } 














SUGAR EXTRACTED FROM MAIZE. 
FROM THE ANNALES DE CHIMIE, AUGUST, 1812. 


As extracted from the Report of the Society of Arts and 
Manufactures at Montpelier, par M. de Lapanouse. 


Is the process of extracting syrup from maize or Indian 
wheat, it de Lapanouse presses out the juice of the 
stalks of the corn, and then congeals the vegetable matter. 
He employs alternately, chalk, potash, and quicklime 
but from experience he gives a preference to the latter, 
in the proportion of two ounces to every hundred pounds. 
The quantity of sugar produced from the stalks of maize 
is as forty-five or fifty to one hundred, which quantity of 
syrup has produced from nine to ten pounds of well made 
sugar. He has afterwards compared the sugar produced 
in this manner with some produced from the American 
sugar cane; the result of which was, that the Indian 
sugar cane juice produced a double quantity of sugar; 
but to counterbalance this, M. de Lapanouse observes, 
that in the time necessary fer the sugar cane to grow to 
maturity, you can grow three different crops of maize, 
since the sugar cane remains in the earth from fifteer to 
— menths, whilst the maize only requires three 
or four. 











On exclusive Companies. 
ON EXCLUSIVE COMPANIES. 


Lo the Editor of the Tradesman; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Sir, 
Ax atime when the renewal of the charter of the East 
India Company engrosses the attention of the commer- 
cial world, the following sketch of the origin and rise of 
the exclusive commercial companies of Europe, may 
not be unacceptable to your readers. 

There are two cases, in which privileged companies 
are necessary; first, in all those establishments, which 
have their origin in a recompence for the discovery, or in 
the encouragement of the adventurers. Secondly, when 
the individuals reunited under the sovereign power, are 
not in themselves strong enough to maintain a great esta- 
blishment, and without which the commerce might be 
hurtful tothe nation. From one of these cases, arose the 
companies of Europe. An exclusive privilege in commerce, 
appears on the first view to extinguish that liberty, which 
every subject has a right to claim; but when reason 
and experience teach us, that that liberty always tends 
to the prejudice of the nation, the exclusive privilege of 
commerce becomes then wise and prudent. ngland and 
Holland at the origin of their commercial glory, were 
obliged to establish their commerce with the Indies into 
companies, with exclusive privileges, which had been 
renewed at different periods, and the policy of which 
has of late been strongly and in some respects ably con- 
tésted. When the French saw themselves obliged to 
receive the merchandises of the Indies, from other nations, 
it immediately occurred to them, that they were the sup- 
port of the marine of the two great rival commercial 
nations, and that they were adding to the erection of a 
great and tremendous naval power, to their own danger 
and detriment. This sole reason induced M. Colbert 
in 1664, to form the French East India Company. The 
King provided ships, and the necessary funds, and al- 
though the first attempts were not crowned with success, 
yet that able and enterprising minister was not discou- 
raged. He erected a new company, to which the kin 
made a present of four millions which he himself had 
borrowed. He even assisted himself at the first meet- 
ing of the directors, and the company began their under- 
takings under the most auspicious circumstances. ‘The 
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marine of the French was however then in its infancy, 
they did not possess a single fortress in the Indies, and 
the maritime commerce of the English and the Dutch 
was then so high in the Indies, that it was not a difficult 
task for them to subvert the commercial enterprises of 
the French. The progress of companies is always slow ; 
they are formed in general on slight establishments, by 
individuals, and a few fortunate speculations embolden 
them to proceed; but as soon as the profits of their com- 
mercial undertakings begin to be known, the merchants 
of other nations are actuated to invest their capital in 
the same enterprises, and from an ignorance of the nature 
of the trade, the common dangers of the sea, or of war, 
those losses are occasioned which the individual mer- 
chant is unable to sustain. ‘These very accidents are a 
source of profit to an established company; by the extent 
of their capital, they are enabled to bear the loss, and 
they are remunerated by that increase to their commerce, 
which is the necessary consequence of the failure of the 
single merchant. 

The West India Company of Holland began a short 
time after the establishment of the East India Company, 
and w.th funds equally as great. The conquests which 
it made were more brilliant, and its establishments on the 
Coast of Africa were on the most extensive scale. Al- 
most the whole of the Brasils was subject to its sway, 
and yet in 1674, it was nearly in a state of insolvency, and 
a new company was formed, which took upon itself the 
debts of the preceding one, and the commerce of this 
second company was in a short time reduced to a mere 
trifling system of barter with the natives. The East 
India Company of England has its origin about the same 
time as that of Holland, and in 1698 it fell into compiete 
decay. 

Thus, it is neither a republican, nor a monarchical 
government, under which a commercial company may be 
said to flourish ; it arises from the solidity of its establish- 
ments, the wisdom of its administration, and from the 
funds which it possesses; but much of the prosperity of a 
company is to be attributed to the pyrene ws interest of 
the directors, and to the ability and justice of the su- 

riors. 

The Dutch East India Company is the only one which 
maintained itself with splendour on its original funds, 
which were six millions, four hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand, eight hundred and forty florins; but its great 
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success is to be attributed to the fortunate circumstance 
of itshaving the controul of the spice trade. If the samé 
advantage could have been obtained by any other nation, 
either by its industry or its power, the Dutch East India 
Company would have found it very difficult to defray 
the great expences which the maintenance of its numerous 
fortresses and establishments occasioned. There is, how- 
ever, one singular observation to make on the East India 
Companies of Holland and England. The former pos- 
eessed a great number of vessels, and its marine was al- 
most equal to that of the republic itself; on the other 
hand, the East India Company of England did aot pos- 
sess a single vessel. It freighted vessels according to its 
necessities, and sometimes even of the directors them- 
selves, and considering, that the plan was adopted not 
from a deficiency in pecuniary resources, it becomes a 
species of policy worthy of investigation, and it will be 
universally allowed, that in contrasting the two nations, 
the Dutch will never be found to yield to the English in 
economy and caution in their commercial enterprises. 

In 1702 the French established La Compagnie de 


PAssiente, and which from the imbecility of the French 
administration, was ceded to Britain by the treaty of 
Utrecht. The cession, in the eyes of the French appeared 
small, for the profits attached to the trade were insigni- 
ficant; but the English soon knew how to derive the 
most important advantages from the establishments; on 
which occasion, it was aptly observed by a French ‘his- 


torian of that period, L’esprit de la nation Angloise est 
de tourner les traités méme en commerce, et l’esprit de 
la nation Frangoise étoit de tourner le commerce méme 
en traités. 

The flourishing state of the South Sea Company at 
this time, owes its origin to the cessions made by the 
French at the peace of Utrecht. Before that period, it 
had neither fortresses nor territory; its funds were small ; 
and a failure of the company was expected. The English 
government however took advantage of the imbecility 
of the French administration, and obtained by treaties 
those commercial advantages, which the French either 
could not, or would not wilfully discover. The king of 
Spain too at this particular period, with a culpable blind- 
ness to the interests of his own kingdom, signed a capi- 
tulation, ceding to the English South Sea Cuaaten the 
exclusive privilege of conveying for the period of thirty 
years, four thousand eight bw Me negroes annually to 
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‘Spanish America, and to send every year to the fair of 
exico, a vessel of five hundred tons. 

It is consistent with justice, that an exclusive trade 
ought to belong to the companies, in those places, where 
they have only fortresses and factories, as every one has 
the right to enjoy that which he has the means or the 
power to defend: but an exclusive right of commerce 
never ought to be exercised over a conquered people. 
The Company of Ostend, without any establishment, be- 
came the object of the jealousy of the commercial nations, 
and the cause of the agitation of Europe in 1725. The 
flame of war was ready to burst forth, when the emperor 
wisely abolished the company. The French have in 
general been backward in the{formation of commercial 
companies. Henry IV. had neither the time nor the means 
to establish a marine, the utility of which was however most 
——- to him. Cardinal Richelieu may claim the 
glory of having began it, but the Cardinal Mazarin heei- 
tated to improve it; neither one nor the other ever took 
the formation of commercial companies into their consi- 
deration. The latter indeed was always of the opinion 
that monopolies, sanctioned by royal authority, were an 
infraction of the liberty and rights of the pos « Th Ifa 
people assist in the defence and maintenance of a colony, 
they certainly have a right to demand all the advantages 
which the commerce to that colony would afford them. 
They have then an interest in its defence, and are willing 
to make any sacrifices for its support; but ifthe commerce 
of that colony is to be exclusively attached to a body 
corporate, unable in itself to defend it, without the assist- 
ance of the nation at large, it then becomes an unjust 
monopoly ;, and, under this view, the minister who would 
renew the charter of the East India Company would 
deserve the reprobation of the country. ss 
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ON THE PRESERVATION OF WATER AT SEA, 


It is well known, that various preparations were made 
under various circumstances, and shades of difference, 
for ascertaining the best mode of preserving water in 
long sea voyages, in different climates, in the unfortu- 
nate expedition of Le Perouse. These are fully and dis- 
tinctly related in the history of his voyage, to the latest 
riod known of his existence ; but whether, before his 
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arrival at Botany Bay, to which period the last accounts 
communicated to France extend, any essay had been made 
to ascertain the value of each engrens we are unfor- 
tunately for the navigable world, in the same ignorance 
as before. If the trial was designed to be made only at 
the termination, of the voyage, we may rationally conclude 
that the success was in no respect ascertained; if it had 
been tried, either wholly or partially, and the result 
communicated either fully or partly tothe French govern- 
ment, they have taken care to suppress it, or used means 
to prevent its being propagated for the purposes of ge- 
neral benefit of other nations. 

As the methods proposed in the preparation of Perouse’s 
voyage for this purpose, consisted variously of charring 
the casks, it should seem that such a method, if minutely 
executed, has the best chance of effecting so desirable a 
purpose. If our accounts be correct, a Russian expedi- 
tion has tried the efficacy in the fullest manner. The 
captain caused ow casks, tobe more deeply charred than 
usual, and, during his stay at the Brazils, had the great- 
est part of his casks burned on the inside; and, in the 
whole of his voyage to the isle of Washington, his water 
continued sweet and . While he continued at Japan, 
he again burned the inside of his casks, which also pre- 
served his water quite pure during a seven weeks’ passage 
from thence to Kamechatka. ese casks, it must be 
observed, were never filled with sea water, as usual, to 
save the trouble of shifting the ballast; in which conduct, 
probably, most of the preceding attempts have been 
counteracted, and their failure occasioned, because it has 
a strong tendency to hasten the corruption of the fresh 
water which is afterwards put into them. 

Of the natural effect of charring, experiments of the 
powerful properties of charcoal afforded every fair 

round of conclusion. Its antiseptic qualities had been 
oe ascertained ; and various recommendations had 
been made by different writers both before and after the 
ee of charcoal for these important purposes. It 
will be unnecessary to state here the various authors 
who have exercised their pens on this subject within the 
last thirty years; and as the result of these discoveries 
must be of most essential importance to the health of 
seamen, as nothing can better tend to preserve them than 
the use of good water, the utility of such a practice can- 
not be too strongly propagated, nor tod generally recom- 
mended. Should it once be adopted by the Admiralty, 
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and made a desideratum in the equipemnt of ships for 
cruising voyages, especially near the coast of a hostile 
power where fresh water cannot be easily procured, the 
ractice would soon become general, vas many vaiuable 
ives would be thereby annually preserved. 
We need scarcely intimate to our readers the very great 
benefits which would generally result from a similar adoy+ 
tion at home, in all parts where good and wholesome wa= 


ter cannot be procured. 








ON PERSONS FLOATING IN WATER WHO 
CANNOT SWIM. 


Tr has often been lamented, that so many persons should 
neglect to attain the knowledge of swimming in their 
outh, as uncertain of the advantage it may be to them 
in the preservation of life, or deliverance from dangér 
of drowning, in the course of their future existence. 
To many it has been recommended, with much propriety, 
as a salutary exercise; and, in being inured to such a 
practice as a healthy amusement, its advantages in cases 
of danger must be obvious. In this, however, as in most 
other cases of hazardous amusements, we should never 
lose sight of prudence and precaution. Without an ab- 
solute necessity, or such a convenience as is nearly tanta- 
mount, there can be no need to venture much beyond 
a depth of safety; and, in all cases of resorting to it as 
a salutary exercise, care should be taken not to plunge 
into water in a state of great heat or Ss which 
might instantly cause a cramp, and render the bedy 
wholly incapable of any exercise to its own preservation. 
The instances of good swimmers having been frequently 
seized in this manner are not few; and may be accounted 
for nearly by the principles by which persons bathi 
under such a heat of body, and drinking weak and col 
liquors during a state of excessive thirst and a violent 
perspiration have been suddenly struck with death. 
Scarcely a summer happens, without hearing of some such 
accidents. : 
Common sense, however, founded on the observation 
of a small degree of art, will go far towards remedying 
the want of an acquisition, which certainly, in many in- 
stances, has been of the highest importance to the com- 
munity, as well as to individuals. Accordingly it has 
been observed, that when a _ accidentally falls into 
26 
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the water, an occurrence of no uncommon nature, the 
hands should:not be raised above the surface of the water, 
but kept ina moveable state under the surface, the per- 
son superseding as much as possible all alarm or appre- 
hension of danger. This will be sufficient to support 
the head above water, so as to enable him to breathe with 
freedom; and if, when he has felt the advantage of this 
slight motion, the legs are afterwards exercised in a way 
similar to that of walking up stairs, it will render the 
body still more buoyant, and more of it will keep on the 
surface, so much as to render unnecessary much of the 
motion of the hands, though perhaps they should not be 
wholly disused by any one unaccustomed to the exercise 
of swimming. Yet it is certain that a person inured to 
the practice, will keep himself buoyant with a very little 
exertion of the feet, whilst the hands are almost unmove- 
able ; but whether this may be done by throwing back 
the head and shoulders, and inflating the chest by draw- 
ing in the air, can only be known to an expert swimmer, 
though, by the bulk of the body being thus made speci- 
fically lighter than water, moving the hands and feet 
only a little on discharging the breath, the consequence of 
so simple a measure is naturally accounted for. In cases 
of shipwreck, therefore, at no great distance from the 
shore, it is possible that vast numbers of lives might be 
saved, which often become a prey to the devouring ele- 
ments, by the adoption of this very simple means of pre- 
servation ; and, when the ocean is too tempestuous for 
the most expert swimmer to avail himself of such an 
advantage, he would stand a fair chance, with very little 
exertion on his part, of being wafted by the waves on 
a fair beach if such a one happily should be near him. 








= 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Max. F. FRANcris has in the press “‘ An Introduction to Geo- 
graphy ; adapted to the various Classes of Learners, upon a 
new and easy Principle.” 

Mr. C. Pork, of the Custom-House, Bristol, is preparing “‘ A 
Supplement to his Practical Abridgment of the Laws of the Cus- 
toms,” relative to the imports, exports, and coasting trade of Great 
Britain and her dependencies, (except tle East Indies) brought 
up to September the Ist, 1812. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF CHANCERY. 


Ex-parte Russel, a Bankrupt—S1R Samuel Romilly moved, on 
the petition of the bankrupt, that he might be liberated from an 
extent executed against him, while attending his examination before 
his commissieners under compulsory process, pursuant to their 
summons and notice. 

On the examination at two o’clock in the afternoon, it appeared 
that a creditor, then on his way to town from Ipswich, was neces- 
sary to be present, and was expected to arrive by six o'clock in the 
evening, which happened. 

On the postponement of the examination till six in the evening, 
at two o’clock the prisoner retired into another room in the same 
house and under the same roof, to await the time appointed, and was 
accosted by a revenue officer, who entered into conversation, and 
drank with him, pending which asheriff’s officer, sent for the pur- 
pose, arrested the bankrupt, and held him under an extent from the 
crown, till the hour of examination, aad offered to let him be ex- 
amined while in his custody, 

The commissioners, sald the learned counsel, very properly re- 
fused to examine the bankrupt; in such a predicament he was 
detained in custody. This arrest was, he contended, illegal upon 
principal and the law of the land, and not by the statutes of bank- 
ruptcy, which he admitted did not bind the crown in such cases, and 
prayed for the liberation of the bankrupt. 

Mr. Cooke opposed the motion, upon the statute of the 2d of 
Geo. II. chap. 5. But the learned counsel did not press this farther 
than to take his lordship’s opinion upon it; and in the event of 
granting the motion, to protect the officer against evil conse- 
quences. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that clearly the statutes of bank. 
ruptcy did not bind the crown; but that it was not on such statutes 
this motion was grounded, but upon the general law of the land, 
and upon principle, which entitled the bankrupt to his liberty; and 
he should, on principle, order him to be dedeaaged, even against 
the crown. 

The prisoner -was ordered to be forthwith liberated by an order, 
not upon the officer, but the gaoler, to that effect. 

COUNTRY ASSIZES. 

Essex Assizes.—Ingham v. Chopping. This case lasted the greater 
part of the day. It was an action by a farmer, at Epping, against 
the defendant, for the act of his servant, in pier fe driving his 
calf-cart and met ee the plaintiffin his chaise, by which his 
skull was fractured, and he was otherwise very much injured. 

The length of the case depended in a great measure on the con<. 
) a nature of the evidence adduced, as to which party was in 
ault. : 
The case on the part of the plaintiff, as proved by several wit- 
nesses, was as follows:—That he was driving his chaise through 
Stratford, when the defendant’s servant, who was driving his ma- 
ster’s calf-cart, in a wanton manner, chose to drive furiously, or at 
least intemperately, between him and the bank, in which there was 
not sufficient room to pass; the consequence was, that he caught 
the wheel of the plaintiff’s chaise, and overturned it. The plaintiff 
was thrown over, and taken up senseless. 
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Mr. Thomas Blizzard, who attended him, said, that he found him 
in a state in which he daily expected his death ; his skull was frac- 
tured internally, and he had no doubt from the symptoms, but that 
the fracture commenced at the right ear, because he bled profusely 
from that ear, and had been deaf on that side ever since. __ 

His own domestic apothecary also stated, that he continued to 
visit him down to the present day, and he was now nearly blind of 
one eye, though the accident happened on the 24th day of December 
Jast, and he had no hopes he would ever again recover to perfect 
health ; and that nothing but the greatest abstemiousness would en- 
able him to enjoy even tolerable health. 

For the defendant, the servant, who drove the cart, was called; 
but he gave his evidence in so unfeeling 2 manner, as excited the 
disgust of all who heard him. 

Several other witnesses were called, who stated, that the plaintiff 
was driving his chaise in a careless manner on the wrong side-of the 
road ; but few their testimony it appeared, that the defendant's 
servant might have avoided the accident by the slightest attention. 

Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, for the defendant, commented on the hard- 
ship of the defendant being obliged to answer for the misconduct 
of his servant, and that the jury would be perfectly satisfied he was 
negligent in his conduct before they found a verdict against a man 
who was perfectly innocent. 

The Lord Chief Baron stated, that the law wisely made masters. 
answerable for the acts of their servants, in order that they might 
take care to employ none who were not trust-worthy. He then de- 
tailed the evidence on both sides, and said, if the jury thought the 
defendant’s servant had acted negligently, they cae find for the 
plaintiff with such damages as they thought reasonable compensa- 
tion. 

Verdict for the plaintiff—damages £80, 

Kent Assizes.—Hill v. Tilfer. This was an action of Mr. Joseph 
Hill, an attorney, against the defendant, for slander, in saying he 
was struck off the rolls. 

The witness to prove the slander was R. Bankes, a sheriff's officer, 
who stated, that during the last assizes, at the Haunch of Venison 
public-house, in Maidstone, the plaintiff and defendant being both 
present, Mr. Hill produced a letter, written by the defendant toa 
third person, which contained the slander. The defendant imme- 
diately owned he had said so. Mr. Hill, on this, the witness said, 
ated some. poetry, which he could not remember, but he knew 


re 
it Cogan with— 
‘« Who steals my purse steals trash.” 


Lord Blilenborough held that the words were not slanderous, as 
many persons were struck off the rolls at their request, and for 
many reasons not implying misconduct; therefore to say that a man 
was strcuk off the rolls, did not necessarily imply that he had-been 
guilty of any malpractices.—Plaintiff nonsuited. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, AND. MISCEL- 
LANEOUS INFORMATION. 


Press Warrants.— LjaTE.y there has been.a hot press on the 
river Thames, and press warrants, it is said, have been since 
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backed in the city by the Lord Mayor. It is probable, that it 
has been occasioned by the necessity of sending out a fleet im- 
mediately to the American seas, which looks as if ministers were 
of opinion, that the differences between this country and the 
United States were not likely to be amicably settled. 

Fire —A few weeks since an alarming fire broke out in the 
cotton mill of Messrs. Ferguson and Dixons, at Warwick bridge, 
Carslisle, which, for an hour, threatened destruction to the whole 
of the building. Fortunately, by the most unwearied and highly 
praise-worthy exertions on the part of the work people and 
neighbours, without assistance of fire-engines, it was extinguished 
without any serious damage being sustained. The fire was quite 
accidental, but cannot be very satisfactorily accounted for. 

Herring Fishery.—Though the weather towards the close of 
the last month was less favourable than before, for the progress 
of the fishing season on the coast of Scotland, we are happy to 
understand that in an early part of the present month the ac- 
counts from various parts have been highly propitious, both in 
that quarter of the island, and about the southern and western 
coasts of England. They have, from their cheapness, afforded 
the most essential relief to numbers of the labouring poor, ag 
well as to others, in the long continued high price of bread, and 
almost every other species of provisions. The following selec. 
tions of particular instances of success which have reached us, 
will afford to our readers abundant specimens to enable them to 
judge of the general advantage to the community, as well as to 
the individuals concerned in those fisheries, on different parts of 
our coasts. 

A letter from Drimoch Loch, dated Ist September, says— 
** For the last fourteen days, there has been in Lochcolisport, 
on the coast of Knapdale, Argyllshire, a very considerable her- 
ring fishing. There are about fifty small boats fishing, and only 
at present two sloops salting. For the last few nights they 
caught 900 barrels each night. This morning the fish were sold 
at 10d. per hundred. There is a great want of casks, and only 
for the good sense of the legislature in allowing the country 
people salt at a moderate rate, the greater part of the fish would 
have been lost, and even as it is, if purchasers do not come from 
other places to buy up the fresh fish for salting, the price will 
dwindle to nothing.” 

The herring fishery, in the neighbourhood of Wick, is going 
on successfully. In the new harbour there were above forty sail 
at one time, and it is supposed that there are from five to six 
hundred boats employed im the herring fishing on the coast; 
above one hundred of which are from the southern parts of 
Scotland, and some from Northumberland. The inhabitants of 
Wieck have been highly gratified with a visit from Mr. William 
Smith, the respectable and intelligent member for Norwich, who, 
from the situations he holds, as one of the commissioners for 
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Highland roads and bridges, and deputy-governor of the British 
fishing society, takes so active a part in the nerthern improve- 
ments. He lately gave a dinner in the town-hall to a numerous 
body of the gentlemen in the town, of the feuars in the society’s 
settlement in Pulteney Town, and of the masters of vessels in 
the harbour, when a number of appropriate toasts were drank, 
accompanied by the discharge of cannon and other marks of 
public rejoicing. 

The herring fishing at Eyemouth continues successful; about 
‘seventy or eighty boats are still employed at the float fishing, 
and have caught, on an average, each day 400,000 very fine 
herrings, and it is remarked that the fish are much larger, and 
the quality better this season than usual. The weather is very 
favourable for prosecuting the fishing, and the fishers will reap 
the fruits of their very laudable industry and perseverance ; the 
prices to curers, at from 14s, 6d. to 16s. per barrel of 32 gallons, 
and to carriers, at from 2s. 6d. to 2s.9d. and the same to country 
people, per hundred of six score. The fishers are of opinion, 
that the shoal of herrings are drawing into the Frith of Forth, as 
a great quantity were taken of late on this side of St. Abb’s 
Head. 

Commercial Licences.—Towards the latter end of the month 
of August, the Lords of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council sat to deliberate on a memorial from the merchants of 
Liverpool, which had been laid before them. After mature con- 
sideration, they suggested to the Board of Trade their opinion 
on the subject of granting licences to such American vessels as 
are now proceeding to this kingdom, in search of freight; that 
it may be proper to recommend granting licences, permitting the 
export of British manufactures to the ports of the United States, 
in any vessel belonging to the citizens of the said States, which 

ay arrive in the ports of this kingdom, furnished with licences 
permitting them to import cargoes, and to return in ballast to 
ports not blockaded. No similar indulgence could be held out 
to vessels of the United States, then on their way to this country, 
not being furnished with such licences, 

Letters have been received of the date of September 6th, from 
the French coast, and of the 25th of August from Bourdeaux, 
stating that the French government has adopted the policy of 
issuing ‘equation licences, which are now in operation. The 
difficulty of ascertaining exactly the precise equivalent in imports 
for the exports authorised by the original licences, induced the 
French government to permit the importation of £25 per cent. 
more than the proportion, upon an undertaking on the part of 
the merchants to export afterwards to the amount of that excess. 
The licences for this export are then called equation licences, 
because their effect will be to equalise the export and import 
under the licence system. After satisfying the regulations under 
which the equation licences are issued, the parties may complete 
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their cargoes with French produce, and will be allowed to im 
port their value in hides, rice, and bullion. 

Commercial Docks.—On the 27th of August the new docks, 
warehonses, and timber-ponds, called the Commercial Docks, 
were visited by several of the ministers and members of parlia+ 
ment, who were most instrumental in establishing the company, 
in the year 1809. The Docks extend over 45 acres of water, 
with very extensive wharfage and quays, and were filled with 
timber, deals, and staves. The, warehouses are loaded with 
sugar, rice, hemp, oil, and Baltic produce, and presented a most 
favourable view of the flourishing state of the company. The 
Lord Mayor rowed round the docks in the city barge, accompa- 
nied by the directors, Lords Sidmouth and Castlereagh, Messrs. 
G. Rose, Wharton, Kenrick, the Honourable Mr. Robinson, the 
commissioners of the customs, and a large party, and afterwards 
proceeded to the ship, where a splendid entertainment had been 
provided ; the greatest satisfaction was expressed at the security 
and accommodation afforded to the commerce of London at 
these docks, which have been executed under the direction of 
Mr. James Walker, the company’s engineer and surveyor. 

Gazette Notices—The Gazette of the 26th September gives 
notice of the following intended applications to parliament :— 
For leave to erect a new parish church and vicarge in the parish 
of St. Pancras, and for enlarging or rebuilding Kentish Town 
chapel; and for making a new road from Westminster Bridge- 
road, near Amphitheatre-row, to Vauxhall turnpike ; for estab- 
lishing sea-water baths, and for erecting reservoirs, placing 
pipes, &c. in the different parishes between Southend and Lon- 
don; for rebuilding the church of St. Paul's, Shadwell, and en- 
larging the church-yard; for making a navigable canal from the 
Grand Junction Canal, at Simpson, in Bucks, into the river 
Ouze, at the parish of St. Mary, in the town of Bedford; and 
for a canal from Rainsham to Rumford, in Essex. 

Hops.—During the last few days, there have been 350 pockets 
of new hops brought to the Borough Market; they sell from 
£.11 lls. to £.14 and £,15 perewt. The crop, within the last 
‘fortnight, has gone off so much, that the duty, which, not long 
since, was laid at £.45,000 is now laid at £.29,000. Young 
hops are advanced ; they have fetched as high as £.9, and peckets 
£.12 per cwt. 

Scheldt Prize Money—The proceeds of the stores taken m 
the Expedition to the Scheldt, have been ordered to be distri- 
buted on the 21st of October, at the Savoy, in the following 
proportions :—General Officers, £.562 16s.; Field Officers, 
£.311 15s.; Captains, £.26 9s.; Subalterns, £.12; Serjeants, 
£.6 8s.; Drummers, and Rank and File, 18s. 6d. 

Baltic.—During the month 50,000 stand of arms have been 
shipped from the Tower for, the Baltic—they were sent off in 
great haste. We have not learnt whether they are destined for 
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Sweden or Russia; if for the former, we should consider it as a 
proof that the expedition from that kingdom will yet sail during 
the present season. 

Baltic Fleet.—That part of the Baltic fleet which is destined 

the Thames and the southern ports, consisting of nearly three 

ndred sail, deeply laden with naval stores of every descrip- 
tion, are arrived at the Nore. The remainder, which sailed the 
sante time from Wingo Sound, parted company off the northern 
ports, to which the vessels were respectively consigned, and no 
doubt are arrived in safety. 

Edinburgh.—The following state of the poor, of the city of 
Edinburgh, may not be unacceptable to many of our readers, 
and therefore we have been desired to introduce it imto our 
pages. ft will be seen that the numbers are almost in a three- 
fold proportion, to what they were only seven years ago; and 
that, though there was an increase of more than two-fifths in 
the following year, this year exceeds the double of those who 
were then relieved, in the short space of six years. 

The treasurer appointed to receive subscriptions for the poor, 
has issued, to the Kirk sessions of the twelve parishes of the city, 
including Canongate and West Kirk, for relieving the labouring 


poor, 
On the week ending the 23d August - - - £226 0 6 


Ditto - - - - - - 2thAugust - - - - 314 7 0 

i - - - = - = 5SthSeptember - - - 376 6 6 
Making atotalof- - - - ----- - £91613 6 

The following is the amount of the receipt and expenditure 
of the Edinburgh charity work-house, from Ist July, 1811, te 
Ist July, 1812:— 
Chureh collections, &e.- - - - - - - £5,462 1 1 
British Linen Company Bank, six months free of 

imterest - - - = - - - - - - =~ = 600 0 0 
Balance due G.Spankiethis year- - - - - 51117 13 

£6,473 18 2% 
Expenditure - - - - - = - - = - - 6,160 18 63 
Repaid British Linen Company Bank in part - 100 0 0 
Balance oflast year - - - - - - - = = 2i2 19 8 
£6,473 18 2% 

The debt of the house at this date is £.2,400, besides the above 
balance. This year 741 have resided in the house, 54 children 
have been paid for at nurse, and 607 families and individuals 
have been regularly supplied, being in all 1,402, whereof 77 
have died in the house. The numbers stood, in July 1805, at 
500 ;—1806, at 712 ;—1807, at 782 ;—1808, at 1,000 ;—1809, 
at 1,194;— 1610, at 1,340 ;—1811, at 1,264,—Average expence 
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of those maintained, £.6 15s. each individual per annum, cover- 
ing all charges. 

Exports to American States, &¢.—That our readers may form 
a more correct idea of the mature and exteut of our trade with 
the western world, as in our last we gave a summary of the ex- 
ports of the United States, we shall collect the following abstract 
from Lord Sheffield’s report at Lewes wool fair, as stated in our 
last, with some other particulars not there mentioned, but im- 
mediately connected with the nature of our commerce. 

-The real, that is, the nominal, value of the exports from Great 
Britain to the American States, previously to the American non- 
importation and embargo laws, and tothe British Orders in Coun- 
cil, average of three years, ending 1807 inclusive £12,136,311 

And to all the other parts of America, including 
the British and foreign West Indies - - - - - 10,599,514 

The real, that is, the nominal, value of the ex- 
ports from Great Britain to the American States, 
average of four years, ending 1811 inclusive, durin 
which period the British Orders in Council, on 
American non- anperintion and eumbenge | laws were 
in operation = - - 6,464,068 

And to all other parts ‘of ‘America, including the 
British and foreign West Indies - - - - - 17,133,558 

The average importation of faseign wool, at the beginniag of 
last century, was only - - - - - = = ~ bbs. 869, 

Wool imported i in the year 1806 - 

Ditto - - 1807 - 

Ditto - - - 1808 - 

Ditto - - - 1809 - 
Ditto - - - 1810 - 
Ditto - - 1811 - - - 

The two quarters ending the 5th of July - 

The importation of the first quarter of this y 
ending the 5th of April, into Great Britain, was - 

Of which came from Portugal - - - - = - 

While only were received from S - 

But, in the quarter ending the of July 1812, 
the importation of foreign wool inte London was - 1,886,215 

Total of the two onan, eutling the 5th of 
July 1812 - - - - - - - 2,587,583 

Which is about a sixth less than the importation during the 
same period the preceding year. 

An account of the quantity of cetton wool imported into Great 
Britain in the last five years >— 

16807 - et 2m Ibs. 74,025,306 

1808 - - 43,805,962 

1809 - 92,812,282 

1610 - 

wil - 


- 
- 
- 

. 

- 


Q7 2 
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The complaints as to the decline of the woollen trade in York- 
shire, may be proved to be well founded, by a comparison of 
the exports of woollens at different periods, when the articles 
varied in price a half and a third, 5,100,000 being in 1812 equal 
in 1776 only to 2,500,000, and in 1789 only to 3,400,000 at the 
most; so that the four millions of 1811 was equal in 1796, only 
to two millions. 

Average of five years, ending the 5th Jan. 1812 £5,158,338. 

The exports in 1811 were £4,376,000, considerably below 
the two preceding years of extraordinary export. 

Luddites.—By accounts from Manchester we learn, that as 
early as the beginning of September, no fewer than 600 of these 
infatuated and misguided people called Luddites, had availed 
themselves of the clemency of government. These narratives 
also communicate the increasing satisfaction, that the number 
of misled persons who have been inveigled into the schemes of 
anarchy and rebellion, and exposed their lives to the laws of 
their country, is daily augmenting. How much is it to be la- 
mented, that men in higher stations should have the wickedness 
to corrupt the lower and middling classes of the manufacturers 
and artisans, to serve the purposes of their own political vio- 
lence! How should they blush, if any thing can rouse them to 
a conscious reflection on their heinous conduct, for the mis- 
chievous effect of their speeches, writings, and example! The 
very laws which have produced this tranquillity, it should also be 
remembered, were opposed by such patriots with all the vigour in 
their power. 

Subsequent to the preceding favourable statement, we have to 
regret that it is our task to renew the unpleasant reports from 
Nottingham, which we have but too long been compelled to 
make, It seems to have been occasioned by the continuance of 
flour at a high price. Leeds and Sheffield had unhappily set an 
example, which they were but too ready to follow. A penny 
loaf on the end of a stick, with the signal of a bell, were the 
heralds for demanding a reduction of the price of flour and bread. 
A mob was soon collected, the bakers and dealers were visited 
by the motley groupe, and ‘some of them compelled to promise a 
compliance with their demands, to prevent farther injury. Others 
resisted, and had their windows broken, and this confusion con- 
‘tinued for two days, the magistrates endeavouring to persuade 
them to be peaceable, rather than having recourse to stronger 
measures. The riot act had been read, to be ready for prompt 
and coercive restraints, should they be found necessary. En- 
couraged to insolence by the abuse of such forbearance, the 
military were called out to protect the bakers; and at length 
the magistrates themselves, and the soldiers, were most grossly 
in-ulted, when orders were given immediately to clear the 
streets, and tranquillity was restored. Parties of the military 
have since been stationed at several mills, 
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flow different has been the conduct of the inhabitants of the 
populous manufacturing town of Bolton le Moors, in Lancashire, 
who have not only stepped forward to thank the magistrates of 
the district for their judicious conduct in restoring tranquillity, 
but requested the honour of their company, as an act of grate- 
ful respect, to partake of a dinner, in the handsomest manner. 
possible. It is needless to add, that the request was cheerfully 
acceded to, and a company of seventy-six persons sat down to a 
sumptuous dinner, happily congratulating each other in a man- 
ner which could not fail to give the highest zest to the business 
of the day; and, on the health of the magistrates being drank, 
with thanks for their loyal and soldier-like conduct, in bumpers 
with three times three, each of them respectfully addressed the 
company in appropriate speeches, expressive of their sense of the 
honour conferred on them, which they should ever gratefully re- 
member as the highest satisfaction, next to the consciousness of 
having used their best endeavours to do their duty. 

Government Life Annuities.—The following is a short scale of 
some of the rates, on which government are now granting Life 
Annuities, payable half-yearly, at the Bank of England, similar 
to the dividends, and may be received by a power of Attorney. 


When £.3 per cents, are 59 and under 60, 
For 1002. of 32. Average Rate 
per cents. stock. for 100/. money. 


A single life of 35 receives - £411 £.7 12 11 
40 416 & 1 
45 2 8 Il 
50 1l 9 6 
55 1 10 3 
60 14 ae 
65 12 12 15 
70 2 15 5 10 
75 and upwards - ae 19 3 2 
All intermediate ages in proportion. 
Annuities are granted on JOINT LIVES also. 
Particulars (gratis) at the “ Government Life Annuity Office,” 
Bank street, or by writing (post paid) to the “ Superintendant.” 
Trish Linen Companies.—We congratulate the country, and 
the inhabitants of the capital and its environs in particular, on the 
exertions!making by most of the respectable houses in the linen 
drapery line, fully‘to expose the nefarious juggling of pretended 
agents to Irish Linen Companies! A recent examination at 
Guildhall has fully developed their ‘schemes on the unwary. 
Gold and Silver Local Tokens.—We cannot but consider it as 
fully within our plan, to request the public attention to the in- 
trinsic value of these pieces of metal, issued for the purposes, as 
stated, of public accommodation. A summary of the observa- 
tions of a writer, who has given some attention to the subject, 
will be fully sufficient for the purposes we have in view. Mr. 
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Monck, of Coley-park, near Reading, in Berks, is the issuer of 
these tokens, and he refers to the date of March 25, 1813, when 
by Act of Parliament that practice of individuals is to terminate, 
He states that, on estimating standard gold at £.5 per ounce, his 
gold tokens of £.2 each, nominal value, are intrinsically worth 
34s.; his silver tokens, estimating it at 6s. 4d. per ounce, of 30d, 
each, nominal, worth 23d., and his 18d. tokens, worth 15éd. 
As every person may refuse taking them, they may be totally 
useless at the very next town, oreven in the same town where they 
are issued. Our legal silver coin is withdrawn from circulation by 
these means. Other remarks must be obvious to most readers ; but 
perhaps he thinks that by proposing to attend for six or seven Satur- 
days at the Bear inny at Reading, for three hours at a time, the evil 
will be removed, though we think that a bank note, however he 
may attempt to depreciate it, is full as good a security in pro- 
rtion to its nominal value, as either his gold or silver tokens, 
f we should conclude it to bea much better security, even on 
his own statement, and supposing him to continue in full health 
to perform his engagements, and to possess every honour for duly 
discharging his obligations, we must pause in admitting either 
the policy or expediency of them. 











COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Ow an extended view of the commercial relations of the 
country, we have not any particular changes to comment on, 
since our last report. If we direct our view to the northern 
part of Europe, we find the ports of Russia and Sweden open to 
the British Flag, but the commerce to those countries is, in some 
respects, injurious to the British interests. Our last advices 
from Petersburgh, fix the rate of exchange at 23; thus for 
every £.100 which the merchant draws upon Lendon, for pay- 
ment of the produce which he has purchased, he loses £.23 6s. 8d. 
To prevent this great and overwhelming loss, he has recourse to 
‘payment in specie, for which purpose this country is at present 
drained of a particular part of its circulating medium, and the 

nish dollar now bears the enormous price of 6s, 9d. per 
ounce. The law exacts in Russia, that the duties shall be paid 
in specie, and which often places the merchant in very great 
embarrassment, as he is obliged either to yield to the enormous 
demand of the Jews, who have generally the command of the 
speice market, or he must see his goods forfeited to the State. 
If, therefore, it be difficult to purchase the specie for payment of 
the duties, how much more difficult must it be to obtain a suffi- 
ciency of specie, for the payment of the immense purchases which 
are at this time making in Petersburgh, and the other Russian 

s. We confess that we do not see any probability of an 
alteration in favour of this country, from the present aspect of 
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affairs in the north. Our exports to Russia are very trifling in 
comparison to our mports, but we have certainly some pleasure 
in announcing that some considerable orders have lately arrived 
in this country for second cloths, for the use of the Russian 
armies. Whatever gives employment to our manufacturers, 
must be regarded, at this particular epoch, as of particular in- 
terest, as it may tend to allay that spirit of discontent and imsub- 
ordination which has appeared, and is still manifest im the ma- 
nufaeturing districts. ‘The last accounts from Huddersfield still 
speak of those associations, which are secretly convened for the 
alleged purpose of ameliorating the condition of the indigent 
artisan, but which, we are afraid, have a deeper purpose to 
effect. 

The importation of corn from the northern countries, has 
been very great during the present month, but this country de- 
— little benefit from the influx, as it is almost immediately re- 

to supply the armies in the Peninsula, which now mate- 

y feel the efiects of the American war, and they must now 

ok to this country. for that. support which was formerly ob- 

tained in abundance from America. This circumstance will, we 

are afraid, tend to keep up the price of grain, and prevent the 

country from reaping that advantage, which it had every reason 
to expect from the superabundance of the harvest. 

The American executive has tacitly, though not openly, ac- 
hnowledged that it is not satisfied with the repeal of the Orders 
im Council, and that it has a list of other grievances which Eng- 
fand must redress, before America will condescend to accept of 
peace; one of these stipulations is that free bottoms make free 

goods, this is the true Bonapartian policy, and if America insists 
upon the principle as the basis of peace, as the sime gua non of 
‘the restoration of amity, we trust the genius of Britain would 
rather see the island at the bottom of the ocean, than prompt the 
abandonment of a principle, on which her SAFETY and PROS- 
PERITY are so intimately connected. 

An impenetrable ceed. still hangs over our commercial rela 
tions with the southern American States. The vacillation of 
their councils renders every commercial speculation dangerous 
and imprudent, and some ‘adventurers have lately repented of 
their too great eagerness to take advantage of an apparent favour 
towards this country. On their arrival they found, to their 
mortification, that the ports were shut to any English vessels, 
and on no pretence were they allowed to unload their cargoes; 
they were therefore obliged to steer northward in search of a 
market, subject to the chances of finding an over glutted stock 
at the different colonies, and some, perhaps more prudent, have 
panda landed their cargoes at the port of London. The spirit 

ulation appears to be identified with the character of a 
British merchant, ‘and when properly guarded is a grand and 
noble impulse; but we cannot sufficiently reprobate that appa 
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rent waste of power and means, which marks the specilations 
of some of our merchants, and which, from the chances of sue- 
cess which are against them, might be almost supposed to be 
undertaken on a forlorn hope. The system of licences never 
met with our hearty concurrence, and during the present month 
the conduct of the American government has fully confirmed us 
in our opinion, of the fallacy and danger of the system. The 
ships which sailed from this country, with licences from this 
government, have been seized and treated as if no such licences 
existed; and although this may not be considered as an argu- 
ment against the system in itself, as it was an act of an hostile 
power which could not be foreseen, yet we trust it will have 
some influence in checking the rage for commercial speculations, 

and make the mérchant more wary in the exposal of his pro- 

perty. 

The imports from our colonies have been, during the present 
month, very great, but we have not to notice any particular di- 
minution in the prices. The freight to the Baltic is on the rise, 
owing, we suppose, to the number of ships which have been re- 
quired to assist in the Swedish expedition. Colonial produce, 
we understand, is advancing, owing to large quantities being 
shipped to France, under licence. 

Great exertions have lately been made by the British merchants 
at Constantinople, to obtain permission of the Turkish govern- 
ment to navigate the Black Sea, which, from the treaty of com- 
merce lately concluded between this country and Persia, would be 
of incalculable profit; but the Turks, with that jealousy which 
is natural to them, have refused the permission to any power but 
Russia. 

A very singular circumstance relative to the trade of Guernsey, 
and which has been transmitted to us by a private channel, de- 
serves mention, as it may be a warning to our commercial readers 
——not to interfere in the trade of an island or country, until they 
be thoroughly acquainted with its laws. A merchant of some 
eminence, at Newcastle, having visited Guernsey on a tour of 
pleasure, observed the unpleasant ‘situation in which the inha- 
bitants were often thrown from went of coals, and on his return 
home freighted a ship immediately with coals for the island, 
The ship arrived at her port, but she was not allowed to eome 
into the harbour, there being a law that no coals shall be landed, 
until two inhabitants have entered into a security, of £500 each, 
that the coals are bona fide to be sold on the island, and were in- 
tended exclusively for its use; i i 
wholly unprepared for this security, and the ship returned to 
London, where she disposed of her cargo*. 













































* We have received some interesting documents relative to the commerce 
of the islands « f Guernsey and Jersey, shh ve shall soon lay before our 
seaders.—Epitor, ‘ 
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In consequence of the American war, the government of 
Jamaica has declared the ports of that island open to all Spanish 
vessels, laden with corn and other provisions. This is a most 
salutary measure, and which will, we hope, place the island 
totally independent of the American market. 

We are sorry to observe that the slave trade is still clandes- 
tinely carried on, under the flag of some of the minor nations ; 
the ship on its arrival is not reported as laden with slaves, but 
bearing three or four hundred hands; this description lulls suse 
picion, but we cannot refrain expressing our regret that the in 
terests of humanity are to be for ever sacrificed to an inordinate 
love of gain. " 

On a general view, the commercial world labours under many 
and very pressing embarrassments. That confidence, which is so 
necessary in mercantile pursuits, is lost in a great degree, and 
the embarrassed, though solvent merchant, finds it difficult to 
procure the discount for his paper, or that temporary accommo- 
dation which formerly characterized the transactions of the 
merchants. The supposed certainty that America would rescind 
her declaration of war, as soon as the Orders in Council were 
known to be repealed, induced the manufacturers to resume 
their labours, and they now find themselves in a comparative 
worse situation, having added to their stock of goods, without 
the prospect of a market. We hope, however that America will 
soon open her eyes to ber own true interests, and that by ac- 
cepting of these honourable terms which England is ever ready 
to grant her, she will again reyive the drooping spirits of our 
manufacturers, and emancipate herself from the tyrannical yoke 
of the French emperor, who in her ruin sees his own aggrandise- 
ment. 





————— —= 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 





Peninsula of Europe—T ne conflict of Salamanca has beea 
followed by various events, which far exceed the bounds of all 
the expectations that could reasonably be supposed to result 
from it. The retreat of the French te Valladolid, and iis sube 
sequent evacuation, afforded an opportunity for the gallant 
marquis to check the march of king Joe, with about 12,000 men, 
who was advancing to reinforce Marmont’s army, and oblige 
him precipitately to fall back towards Madrid. By the rapidity 
of the movement of the allied forces, he considered the capital, 
the retiro or garrison alone excepted, as no longer tenable. He 
therefore, after placing a force of about 2,500 men to defend 
the fortress, pursued his route to the southward of Aranjuez, 
and then to the eastward towards the kingdom of Valencia, 
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The citizens having received the victorious allies with open 
arms, the garrison, aware of Lord Wellington’s determination 
to take it by storm, felt it prudent to capitulate, and to surrender 
themselves prisoners of war. 

Whilst the noble lord was giving some repose to his troops, 
after so much fatigue, the fall of Astorga, which had long been 
besieged, was announced to him, But king Joe had no such 
leisure for recruiting the spirits of his army, of which indeed it 
had less need, as having been long in quiet and at ease in and 
near the capital. With the scattered remains of Marmont’s 
‘army, General Foy advanced into the north parts of Leon to 
the relief of the garrison of Astorga, and to compel the be- 
siegers to raise the siege; but it had surrendered before his 
approach, and he collected a small garrison or two to recruit his 
army on his return to Valladolid, with the view of checking the 
@etachments of the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, and wait rein- 
forcements from France to enable him to renew his advances 
against the allies. 

_ That it occasioned one of our detachments to retire towards 
the frontiers of Portugal, was a thing naturally to be expected. 
This was no sooner communicated to Lord Wellington than he 
advanced rapidly upon Valladolid, which he entered without 
molestation, and resolved to pursue the French to the north, 
and possess himself of Burgos; by which means, the detach- 
ment was not only relieved from its pressure, but enabled to 
join the gallant marquis iv the pursuit of the enemy. Such was 
the state of the war in Old Castile by the most recent accounts 
which have reached us. ~ 

In turning our attention to the east, it appears that the forces 
under General Maitland from Sicily and Minorca have marched 
from Alicant, and that Suchet has fallen back on Xativa to form 
a junction with king Joe. Parties of armed guerillas, however, 
gre said to harass greatly the French troops in that quarter; 
and in general, in every part of Spain they are very successful 
in intercepting their supplies and rescuing their property. Again, 
af we turn our attention to the south, what is the result of the 
repeated inroads upon Tariffa and the approaches to Gibraltar ; 
Has not Ballasteros escaped all their attempts and manceuvres 
to annihilate his active little army? 1s he not still in a condition 
to scour the country, to disperse the parties which may be 
hanging about the western coasts, and, on the certainty of their 
retirement, to be able to pursue them, and expel them from any 
little fastness of which they may have obtained possession, or 
intrenchments and securities which they way have created? The 
raising of the siege of Cadiz, and the destructive operations 
with which it has been accompanied, are the events which have 
given bim this decided advantage. 

Again, let us look to the recent information of another event, 


the occupation of Seville by the allies, and the spirited manner 
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of obtaining the possession of that important city. It is beside 
our plan, at least in this department of our miscellany, to give 
an account of this ancient city, as it existed more than six 
years ago; otherwise we could have presented our readers wit 
@ very interesting description of it, which would afford them a 
competent idea of its condition, A part of General Hill’s army 
has advanced to Llerena to check the advance of Drouet. On 
this subject our readers will form their own opinions, It will 
be sufficient to add, that we feel, upon the whole, abundant 
reason to conclude, that the affairs of the peninsula are in a 
state much more promising in every respect, since the battle of 
Salamanca, than could reasonably have been expected in so 
short a time, prior to that event. Indeed the advantages of the 
allies in every part since that providential occurrence, have been 
such, notwithstanding the recent attempts of Foy to recover the 
French interest and influence in Old Castile, that we may well 
¢lose this article with expressing the hope of their final expulsion 
from the territories of Spain. The joy of the inhabitants of 
Seville for their deliverance has been scarcely less than the ex- 
ultations of the people of Madrid. 

France.—Excepting, now and then, an extraordinary secret 
sitting of the Conservative Senate, we have little again to state 
of the internal affairs of this country. We are still amused, 
perhaps with more than mere rumour for a foundation, by in- 
tended preparations and readiness for squadrons of ships to slip 
out of the various ports. ‘The dark nights and channel fogs 
will, certainly, be favourable for such attempts, and if they 
should, with these natural aids, elude the vigilance of our 
cruizers, we mdy expect to hear of them in the American ports, 
there to procure a full complement of men, and sally forth 
against our commerce and our frigates on the Trans-atlantic 
shores, with a view to commit depredations on our West-India 
trade. But we have already stated at large in our last the 
probable designs of the enemy with respect to their views on 
the United States of America. 

Our last report included the substance of the bulletins, as 
far as the ELEVENTH, respecting the progress of the French 
arms in Russia. By the addition of s1x more we are acquainted 
with their farther advance into the interior, on their way to 
the ancient capital; amongst which the most important is that 
which relates to the conflict at Smolensko, with the supplemen- 

one on that subject, whereby we may understand the 
Serious obstacles which were presented to them by the Russian 
arms, though they were ultimately successful in compelling 
the latter to continue their retreat upon Moscow. It is stated 
dn accounts from the Russian armies, that the French lost a 
vast number of men in that contest, and it is admitted that the 
Russians lost 7,000 in that desperate conflict. From every 
information we can collect, such a scene of carnage has not 
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been lately known. In the advance towards Moscwo, we’ know 
not how soon the French will be enabled to pass the extensive 
forest which lies in their way, neither are we acquainted with 
all the obstacles which naturally tend to impede their march, 
or which may be thrown in their way to interrupt their advance, 
The latest accounts from the northern parts of Russia men- 
tion a succession of rainy and stormy weather, which had 
swelled the rivers in a very great degree, and rendered the roads 
impassable for artillery. Whether these interruptions occur 
more to the south, in the direction from Smolensko to Moscow, 
we know not, but we can scarcely consider the roads of an un- 
frequented and uninhabited forest as the most desirable for 
the transportation of ordnance. As the forest is said to extend 
to some day’s march, and we cannot consider it as overflowing 
with provisions for a hostile army, especially after being ex- 
hausted by the retreat of the Russian forces, we cannot but view 
it as affording initself very serious interruptions to the march of 
an army, unacquainted with the country, with which the re- 
tiring force within their own empire must be much more con- 
versant. 

In reading the French bulletins we cannot be inattentive to 
the studied deception which every where prevades them. So 
far as the Russian bulletins have reached us, this glaring per- 
version of facts is most conspicuous. They would wish to 
make the world believe, that every obstacle is surmounted with 
the utmost ease, and every advantage gained with comparatively 
trivial losses ; whilst the destruction of the enemy is related 
as immense, and the slaughter of their foes described with the 
indifference of a butcher, accustomed to the almost daily ex- 
tinction of a certain number of carcases, On the contrary 
it is fully known, up to a certain period, that some of the 
earlier bulletins were fraught with the most gross falsehoods, 
and charged with the most wilful and studied misrepresentations. 
But as the distance from France is augmented, and the com- 
munication of intelligence from the theatre of war is attended 
with greater difficulty, we need not be surprised that we should 
continue so long without the Russian details of the several 
rencontres they have had with the enemy. Yet in the midst 
of all this uncertainty concerning the main armies of the con- 
tending powers, how happens it that we have no intelligence 
from Riga? To this question, we think, the answer is easy,— 
that the enemy has not dared to molest them in their security, 
or that very little force has been left behind in that neighbour- 
hood, by which they could be at all interrupted. In that part 
of the empire, therefore, we may be satisfied of the most per-_ 
fect tranquillity ; and the measures taken for resistance to any 
hostile attempt by land, in addition to the gun-boats and other 
means of annoyance from the sea, appear to be amply sufli- 
cient for repelling any approaches of an enemy. 
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Another feature of the present war in Russia may be collected 
from the injunction promulgated in Westphalia, forbidding any 
one, dn pain of severe punishment, from expressing a single 
word on military affairs, until they have been related in print. 
The knowledge of 20,000 men being lost in one conflict and 
6,000 in another must not be heard in opposition to the bul- 
letins or placards, or publications in public news-papers, that 
only 2,000 in one case or 500 in another, fell in those respective 
engagements. 

Northern Powers.—Notwithstanding the continued retreat 
of the Russians, to draw off the enemy’s troops from- the mo- 
dern capital of the empire, many intelligent persons are of 
opinion that Buonaparte will ultimately find reason abundant 
to repent of his rashness in advancing so far into the heart 
of the empire. If he calculates upon the season of military 
operations continuing till October, it is not impossible but he 
may be convinced of having reckoned without his host. If the 
season should continue favourable to his views until that period, 
we are not aware what he proposes to do with his army during 
the winter. Whether he is sufficiently acquainted with the 
nature of a Russian winter, is a consideration of no little mo- 
ment; and how his troops, who have been so long harassed by 
marchings and fightings in their turns, can stand the effects 
of the rainy season before the frosts commence, would, per- 
haps, in the mind of a commander of humanity, merit some 
little attention. But these, we apprehend, are beneath the re- 
gard of this modern scourge of the human race; and it seems 
of no moment whether, by getting possession of Moscow, sup- 
posing him to surmount all the obstacles in his way thither, 
his army, after such exertions, would be able to sustain them- 
selves during the severity of the winter. The Russians, it is 
said by the latest advices, had determined to make a stand 
about thirty miles from Moscow, where they had not only thrown 
up works, but had a corps de reserve of 100,000 men, and 
resolved to try their fortune once more in a battle. Should 
they fail in this, all the consequences stated will still await 
the conquerors; whilst a reverse, or evena check, must ruin 
the French, and produce upon Europe the most important 
effects. 

After writing the last period, a rumour has arrived that the 
operations of the Russians have been successful; but the press 
cannot stop to ascertain its authencity, (having found the mis- 
take of several preceding reports,) though we sincerely hope 
for its confirmation, and have stated sufficient grounds to our 
readers to.consider it as highly probable. We cannot but ob- 
serve, even supposing some doubts of its correctness, that 
provisions, cloathing, and every other necessary for an army 
of such magnitude, which are essentially and indispensably 
necessary, in such a climate, wil] become matters of serious 
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importance; and a moderate supply of these is not a trivial 
business to be effected. A premature death, though they should 
escape the -sword or the musket and roaring cannon, will 
be the certain portion of three-fourths of those who sur- 
vive the campaign. They will not here find the climate of 
Spain. They will not here meet with the pleasant and tem- 
perate air of Vienna. The interior of Russia will afford no 
such consolations, to solace the soldier after a harassing war- 
fare. This is not our own opinion alone, as we have stated; 
it is the sentiments of some.respectable Swedes now in this 
kingdom, in the British metropolis, who augur from it the best 
effects. 

We know little of what passed at the late congress of the 
Emperor of Russia, the Crown Prince of Sweden, and the Bri- 
tish Ambassador, only that 50,000 stand of arms have been 
shipped for the Baltic with the utmost expedition, for the use 
of the military bordering on its shores, But we know that the 
season is rapidly approaching, when little can be dove ina 
military point of view in those frigid climes, though it has been 
said that, as one result of the congress, Finland isto be re- 
stored to Sweden. 

Sicily.—By letters from Palermo we learn, ‘that a complete 
revolution has been effected in the government of the island, 
and that a new constitution has been formed on the plan of 
the British. Such a government, founded on such a_ basis, 
stands fair to rise in consequence, and importance, and to con- 
fer happiness on the people. We cannot but regret, on notic- 
ing this alteration, how fatally those sovereigns of the continent 
mistake their interest aud their peace, who remain pertinacious- 
ly wedded to their arbitrary, feudal, principles, which tend to 
alieniate the minds of the subjects from their respective so- 
vereigus. This destructive policy has done more to promote the 
design of the continental tyrant than his achievements in war ; 
the cry of liberty has been propagated from one end of the 
continent to the other, uatil he has imveigled the people 
— his perfidious grasp, the better to crush and subdue 
them, 

For the same reasons as we stated in our last, we may be ex- 
cused fer want of room, from dilating on the war with the 
Americans, and its instigation by Corsican duplicity and 
#tratagem; contenting ourselves with referring our readers to 
the resolutions adopted at Boston in Massachuset’s, and many 
ether departments of the United States. 

, DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 

The effects of the battle of Salamanca having been of such 
essential advantage to the condition of our armies in the 
peninsula, we might dismiss this article of our miscellany 
without farther comment, The departure of the duke D‘Aa- 
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gouleme for the armies in Spain will give new vigour, if any 
was necessary, to their persevering and successful exertions, 
Additional reinforcements are almost daily arriving in the ports 
of Spain from this country to counterpoise a pretended. supply 
of 10,000 men and 24 pieces of cannon from France to join 
Foy, or Massena, who is said to be on his march to resume 
the command of the French army in Old Castile. A projected 
opening, it is said, is resolved on, after the meeting of parlia- 
ment, of a new street to extend northward from Carlton House 
to Portland place, which, no doubt, would be a grand im- 
provement, if the expence of purchasing such a vast property, 
possessed by so many various iaterests, shall not present an 
almost insurmountable obstacle. In addition to this it is said 
to have been determined, that a dissolution of parliament will 
immediately take place, so as to anticipate our publication by 
a few hours, though we cannot forbear the mention of it in 
our observations. At this season of the year it will occasion 
little interruption in the business of agriculture, and it will be 
well-timed to admit of the new parliament's assembling several 
weeks before Christmas, for the dispatch of the national busi- 
ness. To reinforce our armies it is also said to be in contem- 
plation to allow our militia, to the amount of 10,000, to volun- 
teer their services for the regular army, 
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Coleman street, woollen-draper, Sep. 
12, 19 and October 20. (Mr. Hall, 
Coleman street 

Brown W. Wood street, Cheap- 
side, silk manufacturer, Septenrber 
19, 29 and Oct. 27. (Mr. Crameh, 
Union court, Broad street 


BANKRUPTCIES. 
{ The Solicitors’ Names are after the 
Parentheses. ) 
Allsop S. St. Austle, Cornwail, 
beer-brewer, Sept. 8, 10 and Oct. 
13 (Mr. Bozon, Plymouth Dock, 


Devon, and Williams and Darke, 
Princes street, Bedford row 

Baxter W. Gosport, Hants, vic- 
tualler, Sept. 24, 25 and Oct. 20. 
(M:. Cruickshank, Gosport, and 
Bleasdale and Co. New inn 

Blachtord D. Leadenhall street, 
gold laceman, Sept. 5, 19 and Oct. 6, 
(Few and Co. Henrietta street, Co- 
vent garden 

Boon J. Norton in the Moors, 
Statford, shopkeeper, October 12, 
13 and 17. (Mr. J. L. Parker, Staf- 
ford, and Mr. J. S. Smart, Staple 
imo 

Botwood S. Aberystwith, Cardi- 
gan, mercer, Septemper 21, 24 and 
October 17. (Mr. Gillam, Wor- 
Cester, Mr. Hepiley, Aberystwith, 
end Cardales and Young, Gray’s ian 

‘Brothers T. White rose cowt, 





Bulmer R. and J. South Shields, 
Durham, ship-builders, September 
3, 22 and October 13. Mr. Bains- 
bridge, South Shields, and Bell and © 
Brodrick, Bow lane, Cheapside 

Clark S. Clare, Suffolk, common 
carrier, September 23, 24 and Oct. 
13. (Mr. Stevens, Clare, and B. 
and J. Bridges, Red Lion square 

Clinch T. Crooked lane, best- 
maker, September 22 and October 
3, 27. (Mr. Popkin, Dean street, 
Soho ; 

Coates J. New Mills, Derby, gro- 
cer, September 28, 29 and October 
27. (Mr. Dicas, Manchester, and 
Lonediil and Beckett, Gray’s inn 

Cornes J. and Wvod J. Padding- 
ten street, coach makers, Aug. 2), 
Sept 12 and Oct. 6. (Sweet ang 
Stokes, Basinghall street 
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Davids J. Hanover street, Portsea, 
Hants, auctioneer, Sept. 14, 15 and 
Oct. 13. (Mr. A. Isaacs, Bevis 
Marks, St. Mary Axe 

Day H. and Homerton J. Lime 
street, money scrivener, Sept. 19, 
26 and Oct. 27. (Mr. Abbott, Ab- 
church yard, Cannon street 

Deau D. Stockport, Chester, book- 
seller, Aug. 29, Sept. 5 and Oct. 3. 
(Mr. Turner, Red Lion square, Hol- 
born 


Dickinson O. South Shields, Dur- 
ham, linen-draper, Sept. 21, 22 and 
Oct.10. (Mr. C. Bainbridge, South 
Shields, and Bell and Brodrick, Bow 
lane, Cheapside 

Eberhart D. Sedgley, Stafford, 
dealer in iron, Sept. 18, 19 and Oct. 
6. (Stubbs and Co. Birmingham, 
and Mr. Egerton, Gray’s inn 

Fairles N. South Shields, Durham, 
ship-builder, Sept. 24, 29 and Oct. 20. 
(Messrs. Cockerill, Shields, and Car- 
dales and Young, Gray’s inn 

Fidler C. Ewell, Surrey, corn 
dealer, Aug. 29, Sept. 5 and Oct, 6. 
(Mr. Parnther, London street, Fen- 
church street 

Field H. Northampton square, 
Islington, jeweller, Sept. 5, 12 and 
Oct.10. (Mr. B. Broughton, Gre- 
ville street, Hatton garden 

Gambles J. St. Neot’s, Hunting- 
don, paper maker, Sept. 12, 26 and 
Oct. 17. (Mr. Miller, Red Lion 
square 

Goodliff S.T. Edgeware road, Mid- 
dlesex, carpenter, Sept. 22 and Oct. 
3,31. (Sweet and Stokes, Basing- 
hall street 

Gregory G. sen. Chester, cheese- 
factor, Oct. 1,2,20. (Mr. Finchett, 
Chester, and Philpot and Stone, 
Temple 

Guichenet P. Langbourn cham- 
bers, Fenchurch street, merchant, 
Aug. 29, Sept. 1 and Oct. 6. (Mr. 
Hackett, Old Bethlehem, New Broad 
Street 

Hall J. Basinghall street, ware- 
hoguseman, Sept. 5, 12and Oct. 10. 
(Kibblethwite and Co. Gray’s inn 
place 

Hawkins J. Radipole, Dorset, mil- 
ler, Sept. 21, 22 and Oct. 24. (Mr. 
W. Spencer, Dorchester, and Pear- 
son and Son. Temple 

Haywood F. Liverpool, merchant, 

t. 14, 15 and Oct. 3. (Mr. R. 

87 eurst, Blackburn, and Blacklock 
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and Makinson, Serjeant’s inn, Fleet 
street 

Hipkins R. L.-Devonshire place, 
merchant, (partner with G. B. Gre- 
gory, Gibraltar, merchant) Aug. 25, 
Sept. 5 and Oct. 3. (Mr. Stevenson, 
Lincoln’s inn 

Hodshon F. L. Stroud, Kent, brew- 
er, Sept. 19, 26 and Oct. 20. (Mr. 
Cook, Maidstone, and Mr. Webb, St. 
Thomas street, Southwark 

Hodshon F. L. and Ring W. jun: 
Strood, Kent, common brewers, Sept: 
22 and Oct. 20, 24. (Mr. Gibbs» 
Strood, and Aubrey and Curtis» 
Took’s court, Cursitor street 

Holbrook T. Maiden lane, St. Pan- 
cras, potter, Sept. 26 and Oct. 10, 31. 
(Mr. Dodd, Caroline street, Bedford 
square 

Hovil R. jun. New road, St, 
George, cooper, Sept. 5, 12 and Oct. 
13. (Mr. Shave, Broad street, Lon- 
don Dock 

Hyde H. jun. Saddleworth, York, 
merchant, (with Hyde H. sen. and T, 
and S,) Sept. 25, 26 and Oct. 24. 
(Duckworth and Co. Manchester 

Jameson J. Mabledon place, Ta~ 
vistock square, merchant, Sept. 12, 
19, and Oct. 13. (Mr. Nind, Throg- 
morton street 

Johnson J. Bury street, St. Ed- 
munds, Suffolk, shoemaker, Aug. 3], 
Sept. 5 and Oct. 10. (Mr. Bruce, 
Symond’s inn, Chancery lane 

Kayll J. Cross street, Newington 
Butts, Surrey, money scrivener, 
Sept. 8, 19 and Oct.17. (Mr. Bure 
don, Temple street 

Knowles J. Sidcap, Kent, school- 
master, Sept. 15, 17 and Oct. 13 
(Mr. Popkin, Dean street, Soho 

Lacey J. Red Lion street, Hol- 
born, stationer, August 29, Sept. 5 
and Oct. 6. (Mr. Castle, Cursitor 
street 

Lear F. Bristol, butcher, Sept. 2, 
16 and Oct. 13. (Brown and Cary, 
Bristol, and Mr. T. Hurd, Temple 

Ledger E. King street, Cheapside, 
warehouseman, August 29, Sept. 8 
and Oct. 3. (Mr. Lioyd, Broad st. “ 

Lindsey W. J. W. High sereet, 
Southwark, hosier, Sept. 22 and Oct. 
3, 27. (Mr. Popkin, Dean street, 
Soho 

Lyne J. Chard, Somerset, iron- 
monger, Sept. 2,3 and Oct. 3. (Mr. 
White, Yeovil, and Mr, Blandford, 
Temple 











Bankrupts. 


mingham, shopkeeper, Sept. 16, 17 


Mayhew C. Baptist chambers, 
Chancery lane, money scrivener, 
Sept. 22, 29 and Oct. 31. (Mr. Tur- 
ner, Kirby street, Hatton garden 

Millingen J. V. Hereford place, 
Commercial road, jeweller, Sept. 5, 
12 and Oct. 10. (Mr. Harris, Cas- 
tle street, Houndsditch 

Minton C. Church Stretton, Salop, 
innhoider, Sept. 22, 23 and Oct. 10. 
(Mr. Phillips Shrewsbury, and Mr. 
C. Johnson, Temple Hal! staircase 

Mountain C. Hull, York, architect, 
Sept. 10, Ll and Oct.13. (Mr. Sand- 
with, Hull,and Mr. W. Rosser, Bart- 
Ictt’s bui dings, Holborn 

Morton R. Commercial road, mas- 
ter mariner, Sept. 26 and Oct. 3, 31. 
(Mr. Fitzgerald, Lemon street, Good- 
man’s fields 

Newman T. Uxbridge, Middlesex, 
draper, Aug. 29, Sept. 1 and Oct.3. 
(Mr. Meddowcroft, Gray’s inn 

Pannell M. Bosham, Sussex, far- 
mer, Sept. 4, 5 and Oct. 10. (Mr. 
J. Champ, Chichester, and Mr. J. 
Clarke, St. Paul’s College 

Parson W. and Smith J. Manches- 
ter, bookseller, Oct. 2, 3 and 31. 
(Mr. Heslop, Manchester, and Willis 
and Co. Warnford court 

Pattison G. Strand, wine merchant, 
Aug. 31, Sept. 12and Oct.10. (Mr. 
Carden, Joba street, Adelphi 

Peacock T. King street, South- 
wark, coal] merchant, Sept. 5, 15 and 
Oct. 10. (Chapman and Stevens, 
Little St. Thomas Apostle 

Pearce W. Liverpool, liquor mer- 
chant, Sept. 14, 15 and Oct. 6. 
(Fisher and Ripley, Liverpool, and 
Mr. T. Windle, John street, Bedford 
row 

Pickering A. Wrockwardine, Sa- 
lop, shopkeeper, Sept. 24. 25 and 
Oct, 24, (Mr. Nock, Wellington, 
and Mr. Biggs, Southampton build- 
ings, Chancery lane 

Pollock J. Wakefield, York, wool- 
stapler, Sept. 23, 24 and Oct. 17. 
(Mess. Foljambe, Wakefield, and 
Baxter and Martin, Furnival’s inn 

Pollock R, jun. aad W. Waketield, 
York, woolstaplers, Sept. , 24 
and Oct.17. (Mr. E. Brook, Wake- 
field, Mra R. Battye, Chancery lane 

Poulter J. Petworth, Sussex, vic- 
tualler, Oct, 2, 3, 31. (Mr. Griffith, 
Featherstone buildings, Holborn 

Price F, St. Martin’s lane,  Bir- 
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and Oct. 13. (Mr. Lowe Birming- 
ham, and Mr. Chilton, Chancery 
lane 

Read J. Rood lane, warehouseman, 
Aug. 28, Sept. 19 and Oct 6. (Mr. 
C. Dodd, Billiter lane, Leadenhall 
street 

Reed W. Camberwell, Surrey, 
builder, Sept. 15, 17 and Oct. 10. 
(Mr, Sherwood, Canterbury square 

Roberts J. Russiarow, Milk street, 
baize factor, Aug. 29, Sept. 17 and 
Oct. 6. (Mr. Harrison, Lambeth 
road, Surrey 

Roberts J. Cranbourn street, Lei- 

ter square, silk mercer, Aug. 29, 
Sept. 5 and Oct. 6. (Mr. W. N. 
Johnson, Charlotte street, Fitzroy 
square 

Roberts M. Dockhead, Surrey, 
grocer, Sept.26 and Oct. 3,31. (Mr. 
Chester, Staple inn 

Robinson J. Birmingham, factor, 
Sept. 21, 22 and Oct. 13. (Mr. J. 
Simcox, Birmingham, and Bour- 
dillon and Hewitt, Little Friday st. 

Rolfe J. Bishop Stortford, Herts, 
maltster, Sept. 5, 12 and Oct. 13. 
(Mr. W. Gee, Bishop Stortford, and 
Blakelock and Makinson, Serjeant’s 
inn, Fleet street 

Silke J. Ipswich, Suffolk, linen 
draper, Sept. 18, 19 and Oct. 17. 
(Bourdillon and Hewitt, Little Fri 
day street 

Simpson J. Caldbeck,Cumberland, 
paper manufacturer, Sept. 18, 19 
and Oct. 24. (Mr. Harrison, Pen- 
rith, and Wrodsworth and Addison, 
Staple inn 

Simpson W. Old Cock lane, Shore- 
ditch, baker, Sept. 22, Oct. 6, 31, 
(Mr. Patterson, Copthall court 

Slater C. Leeds, York, woolstapler, 
Sept. 24, 25 and Oct.3. (Mr. J. 
H. Granger, Leeds, and Mr. Lake, 
Dowgate hill 

Stewart T. North Shields, Nor- 
thumberland, ship owner, Sept. 14, 
Oct. 1, 24. (Mr. J. Matthews, 
North Shields, and Robinson and 
Hammond, Austin friars 
, Stole G. F. Ratcliff highway, vic- 
tualler, Aug. 25, Sept. 17 and Oct. 3. 
(Mr. Concanen, Great Prescot st, 
Goodman’s fields 
’ Tarbart H. Exetér, spirit mer- 
chant, Aug. 31, Sept. 1 and Oct. 3, 
(Mr. Bassell, Bartholomew yard, 
Exeter, and “S Jones, Temple 

x 
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. Tedgtill T. Tyldesley, Lancaster, 
calico printer, Sept. 16, 17 and Oct. 
6. (Mr. Hulton, Bolton, and Shep- 
herd and Co. Bedford row 

Veysey A. Exeter, haberdasher, 
Sept. 15,30 and Oct. 20. Mr. Ro- 
binson, Essex street, Strand 

Walmesley R. and Turner M. and 
W, Basinghal! street, merchants, 
Sept. 19, 29 and Oct. 27. (Lowless 
and Crosse, St. Mildred’s court, 
Poultry 

Watson T, Ipswich, Suffolk, mil- 
ler, Sept. 21, 22 and ct. 20. (Brame 
and Notcutt, Ipswich, and Mr, Bur- 
nett, Inner Temple lane 

Welch W. Manchester, butcher, 


Sept. 11, 12, and Oct. 6. (Mr, 
Boadman, Manchester 


» , and Mr. P, 

Hurd, Temple 
Williams D, Tottenham court road, 
linen draper, Sept. 5, 12 and Oct. 10. 
(Kibblethwite and Co. Gray’s inn 


place. 

Wilson J, Ludlow, Salop, rope 
maker, Sept. 14, 16 and Qct 2, (Mr, 
Dawes, Angel court, Throgmorton 
street 


Wilson W. and Goodair W. Step- 
wey dy Aug. 28, Sep:. 19 and 
6. pais anks and Penny, 
Seething lane 
Wood W. Smith T. and R. and 
Stein J, Workiagton, Cumberland, 
bankers, Sept. 5, 19, and Oct. 6, 
(Palmer and Co. Copthall court, 
‘Throgmorton street 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 


€undy N. W, New Norfolk street, 
St. George’s, Hanover square, dea- 


Fall J. S. Threadneedle street, 
broker 

Hanock A. Witham, Essex, sur- 
geon 

Mozely M. L. Threadneedlestreet, 
merchant ; 


Mac Donald W. York street, Co- 
went garden, shoe maker 

Poole W. Owen’s place, Goswell 
street road, coal merchant 


SCOTCH BANKRUPTS, 


Black M. Ediaburgh, saddler, 
Aug. 10 and Sept, 10, at Mrs. Fer- 
guson’s, vintner, Lawn market 

Clarke A, Inverness, merchant, 
Sept. 8 and Oct, 6,at Mr. Bennett's, 

» Inverness 


Greig D, Links of Arduthic, mer 





chant, Sep. 11. and Oct. 2, at J. Col- 
lins’s, vintner, Stonehcaven 
Jamieson T. Glasgow, merchant, 
Sept. 2, 30, at J. Curi’s, vintner, 
Exchange, Glasgow 
Johnstone C. Edinburgh, builder, 


Aug. i8 and Sept. 15, Royal 
Exchange coffee house 
M‘Conochie, R. Ayr, vintner, 


Sept, 21 and Oct. 5, at Mrs. Simp- 
son’s, vintuer, Ayr 

Paterson T. Bannockburn, tanner, 
Sept. 14 and Oct. 16, at M*Pherson’s 
cotiee house, Sticling 

Prinzle A. Coldstream, merchant, 
Sept. 2, 23, at J. Young’s, vintner, 
Coldstream 

Scott J. Adainston, cattle dealer, 
Aug. 14 and Sept. 4, at David Fer- 
guson’s, vintner, Dundee 

Skirving A. Gorgie mili, mill- 
wright, Sept. 9 and Oc.. 7, at Jobn’s 
coffee house, Edinburgh 

Turner and Bain, Helensburg, 
grain merchants, and Turner W. 
Luss parish, farmer, an individual, 
Aug. 15 and Sept 12, at John 
Moodie’s, vintuer, Helensburg 

Wilson. R. Glasgow, merchant, 
Sept. 28, 29, at Biack Bullion, Glas- 
gow 


IRISH BANKRUPTS. 


Crawford 8. Dublin, merchant, 
Oct. 7, 8 and 10. (O‘Beirne and 
Jones, Gloucester street 

Stock PF. Kijlala, Mayo, dealer, 
Oct.7, 8 and 13. (O*Beirne and 
Jones, Gloucester strect 

Whelam J. Mary street, Dublin, 
grocer, Sept, 7, 8 and Oct. 8, (Jap- 
het Alley, Abbey street 

Woods J. Stewartstown, Tyrone, 
soap boiler, Sept. 9, 10 and Oct. 10, 
(Ramsey and Garrett, Mary street 


DIVIDENDS. 


*,% This first List includes all those 
paid or ble before Oct, 1.—The 
letter F. denotes aq final; and S$, 
between Purentheses after any name 
of @ partner, u separate Dividend, 
and, « joint Dividend. 


Allen R. Bristol, fruiterer 
Asiing E. and Cooper Ji Bermond- 

















English Dividends. 


Balmer W. Oldham, Lancaster, 
—Ist and F 
Battye G. and Pilgrim T. Lau- 
rence, Pountney hill, brokers (J.) 
Bennett T. Long acre, ironmon- 


ger 

Berry M. Barnsley, York, grocer 

Bidgood R. Swallow street, Ox- 
ford street, cork cutter 

Blackburn W. Humberstone street, 
St. George’s, carpenter ; 

Blagg W. R. Great Grimsby, 
Lincotn, merchant 

Brine E. W. Chichester, Sussex, 
brazier—F 

Bryant J. and Catchpool T. Ips- 
wich, Suffolk, maltster 

Burringham T. Great Grimsby, 
Lincolp, merchant 

Batler N. T. and B. Painswick, 
Gloucester, clothiers 

Chapman C. West Tilbury, Essex, 


raper 

Chariton C. Newcastle on Tyne, 
merchant 

Clarke §&. Leivester, salt mer- 
chant 

Coates F. and Walker J. Man- 
chester, common brewers 

Collier E. Ingersley, Macclesfield, 
Chester, cotton spinner 
d Cooper J. Sheffield, York, linen 


raper 
Coxen G, Christchurch, Surrey, 

millwright 

Cumbleholme, J. Preston, Lancas- 
ter, grocer—F 

Crowder W. Aldermanbury, brick- 
layer—Ist and F 

Dawson T. Sherburn, York, shop- 
keeper 

Deale C. Newgate street, tailor 

Dirks H. St. Catherine’s square, 
shopkeeper 

Dorrington W. Cornhill, insur- 
ance broker 

Easton S. Dover, Kent, brandy 
merchaut—F 

Elwall G. G. Nantwich, Chester, 
linen draper 
Fairless T. Staple’s inn, money 
scrivaer 
Fisher W. Cambridge, woollen 


Fourdrinier 3. and Sale W. Char- 
ing cross, stationers (J.) 
Ford W. Beckington, Somerset, 


Ialtster 
Franklyo J, Uppingham, Ratland, 
mercer—F 
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Gibson R. Leicester street, Soho 
victualler 

Gill J. S. Great Prescot 
Goodman’s fields, upholsterer 

Godwin J. Pall Mail, linen draper 

Goodwin J. Ludlow, Salop, shop- 
keeper—F 

Hague W. Wigan, Lancaster, ifin- 
keeper 3 

: Haley C. Wigmore street, wateh 

maker 

Halford H. Oakham, Rutland, 
linen draper 

Harding T. Ludlow, Salop, inn- 
keeper 

Harvey J. Beech street, Barbican, 
baker 

Hey M. Cateaton street, ware- 
houseman 

Hewson D. Wigton, and Barnes 
J. (S.) Little Bampton, Cumberland, 
manufacturers 

Hickox J. Worthing, Sussex, dra- 


per 
Higginson H. Finsbury square, 
merchan 


t 

Huffam C. and W. H. Limehouse, 
ship chandlers 

Jones B. Ratcliffe highway, slep- 
seller 

Kampe F. High street, Mary-le« 
bone, upholder 

Knowlton C. Bristol, linen draper 

Lineker, S. Newgate street, um- 
brella maker 

Linschoten F. A. L. Hackney road, 
colour manufacturer 

Lycett J. St. Michael, Bedware- 
dine, Worcester, glové manufac- 
turer 

Makeig J. Bristol, linen draper— 
3d. and F 

Masters W. Wareham, Dorset, 
innholder 


chant 4 
Mecson E. Aldermanbury, whole- 
sale linen ~y~4 ona 
Meggitt J. y, Yor 
Mildrum G. Tiverton, Devom, dre- 


per—F 

Miller C. Aldgate, silversmith 

Milward C.S. Bromley, Middle- 
sex, miller-—F 

Morgan A. and E. Builth, Breek- 
nock, tanners canoe 

Morris W. Birmingham, timber- 
merchant 

Marphy G. Bread street, Cheap 
— 2x2 : 








340 English Dividends: 


Natt T. Spalding, Lincoln, draper 

Oddy S. A. and H. Oxford street, 
booksellers, J 

Osborn W. Aldgate, victualler 

Parry H. Liverpool, merchant 

Paul J. Shoe lane, victualler—Ist 
and F 

Pell T. jun. Maidstone, Kent, 
cooper 

Pereira D. L. Artillery place, Fins- 
bury, underwriter 

Phillips R. Chipping Norton, Ox- 
ford, butcher 

Potter T. Walworth, Surrey, li- 
quor merchant 


Preston R. (S.) Liverpool, with 


late Madden H. Jamaica (S. J.) 

Price J. Bath, bookseller 

Pyer J. and Payn J. (J. S.) Bristol, 
druggists—F 

Reeves W. Great Witcombe, Glou- 
cester, corn dealer 

Richmond T. G. Church street, 
Rotherhithe, merchant 
. Richardson J. Berwick on Tweed, 
merchant 

Russel W. Liverpool, merchant 

Sadler J. Q. Lisle street, Leicester 
fields, coach maker 

Salter W. Brixton, Surrey, under- 
writer 

Shand C. Liverpool, merchant 

Shaw D. Barnsley, York, mercer 

Short E. Hinckley, innholder 

Short J. St. Catherine’s lane, East 
Smithfield, victualler 

Spencer T. Malmesbury, Wilts, 
innholder 

Stevens T. jun. Bedford, grocer 
—F 

Stimson D. Great Grimsby, Lin- 
coln, stone mason—Ist and F 

Stuart. C. Berwick street, St. 
James’s, tailor—F 

Thomas T. (with Hunter J. and 
Latham P.) J . 

Thoms T. (with ditto, ditto 


—F 

Thomas T. Curndie, Carmarthen, 
shopkeeper 
Twallin J. Ludgate hill, vintner 
- Veale C. and W. P. Petersfield, 
Hants, brewers 
- Welch J. Birmingham, brass- 
founder 

WestallE. Hungerford, Wilts, tan- 
ner—F 

White H. George-street, -Manches- 
ter square, coal merchant 





Whiteley W. and J. Leeds, York, 
dyers 


y' s 
Whittle J. ogy White M. ) Liver- 


pool, tailor, S 
Wibberley J. Manchester, dra- 


per : 
Wilkinson R. and Sutton J. Man- 


chester, drapers 
Wilson E. H. (S.) and Westmor- 

land J. Liverpool, spirit merchants 
Wood H. Workington, Comber- 

land, grocer 
Woolcott W. Wandsworth coal 

Lambeth, builder 
Wright F. Rathbone place, Oxford 

street, upholsterer 

DIVIDENDS. 

*,% This second List includes all those 
wihch are payable, so far as known, 
when put to preas, subsequent to the 
Day of Publication, 

Absolon G. Wallingford, Berks, 

innkeeper, Oct. 7 


Ainsworth G. Werringtés and- 


Stephens J. Liverpool,’ wire drawers, 
Oct. 6 J—F 

Amhurst S. Market street, West- 
minster, brewer, Oct. 3 

Ansell T, Birmingham, baker, Oct. 


Audley W. Bristol, linen draper, 
Oct. 7—F 

Barr J. -Gloucester, hatter, Oct. 
24 


Bellamy W. Great Grimsby, Lin- 
coln, tailor, Oct. 9 

Bennett W. Laurence Pountney- 
hill, tea dealer, Oct. 10 

Berry G. Barnsley, York, linen 
manufacturer, @ct. 13—F 

Blyth J. Chelmsford, Essex, mer- 
chant, Oct. 20 

Bracken R. Williams T. and Brack- 
en L. flannel manufacturers, Nov. 10 


J.) 

Brett T. and Stoever T. Puddle- 
dock, sugar refiners, Oct. 1O—PF. J.8 

Brock W. Mesurier B. (F.) Warn- 
ford court, merchants, Nov. 3 (J. 
8.) , 
Brown J. St. Catherine’s street, 
glass warehouseman, Oct. 20 

Bryant W. Garden court, Temple, 
Oct. 3. Last examination 

Butcher W. Windmill street, Fins- 
bury, butcher, Oct. 6 

Cassel M. Sun street, Bishopsgate, 
shopkeeper, Oct. 27 

Chapman J. Newmarket, Suf- 
folk, grocer, Qct. 27 
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. Clough’ J.H. and J. B. and Wilkes 
J. S. Liverpool, merchants, October 


Coffin J. Merthyr Tidvit; Glamor- 
gan, tanner; Oct. 8 

Coles E. Colchester, Essex, gro- 
cer, Oct. 16—F 

Colvin J. Liverpool, merchant, 
Oct. 23 

Cooper M. South Shields, Durham, 
merchant, Oct. 27 

Dawson T. Liverpool, merchant, 
Oct. 9 

Darlington T. jun. Broken cross, 
Chester, cheesefactor, Oct. 9—F». 

Dawson. S. Okeford, Fitzpaine, 
Dorset, jobber, Oct. | 

Droémmond W. Newcastle .on 
Tyne,-grocer, Oct. 9 

Duckam J. and Lankester R. 
Bread street, warehouseman, Oct. 
20, J 

Easton J. New Sarum, Wilts, 
bookseller, Oct. 16 

Ellstrand D, and Valley S. Hull, 
York merchants, Oct. 16 

Freame T.. Worcester, cabinet 
maker, Oct. 2 ' 

Pryer F. Preston, cotton manu- 
facturer, Oct. 12 

Goldsmith J. Lewes, Sussex car- 
penter, Oct. 12 

Goodridge H. Bath, ironmonger, 
Oct, 1—Ist and F 

Halford H. Oakham, Rutland, 
linen draper, Oct. 19 


Hall T. Heart street, Grosvenor, 


square, coach maker, Oct. 3 

Hilbers H. G. (S.) New London st. 
merchant, (with James R. and Bush 
C. of Russia,) Oct. 3 

Holmes S.. Limehouse, soap ma- 
ker, Nov. 3 

Houghton H. and Humphreys J. 
King’s arms yard, Coleman street, 
merchants, Oct. 13, S. 

Hunter W. Birmingham, draper, 
Oct. 13 

Jackson W. Sherborne lane, mer- 
chant, Oct. 6 

Kilby C. Watford, Herts, dealer, 
Oct. 10—F 

King G Frome, Selwood, Somer- 
set, cabinet maker, Oct. 31—F 

Kirke T. D. Hull, York, linen dra> 
per, Oct. 10—F 

Lakin T. H. Birmingham, hatter, 
Oct. 19 

Lovell J. Birmingham, pin manu- 
facturer, Oct, 16—F 





Lye G. and Leigh E. Warminster, 
Wilts, carriers, Oct. 10 (J. S.) 
Maddock W. Liverpool, soap- 


, boiler, Oct. 7—F 


Maltby T. and G. Size lane, mer- 
chants, Nov. 14—(F. J. S.) 

Matthews W .Stone, Stafford, (S.) 
and Phillips J. Liverpool, (S.) boot 
makers, Oct. 28 

Merryweather :R. and Brain R. 
Ardwich, Lancaster, brewers, Oct. 
21 

Middlehurst M. — Lancas- 
ter, flour dealer, Oct. 26 

Midwood J. Huddersfield, York, 
maltster, Oct. 14 

Milner G. Thurlston, York, and 
Whitaker D. Manchester, cotton ma- 
nufacturers, Oct, 14 

Nutall J. Manchester, dealer in 
twist, Oct. 27 

Oom T. (S.) Hoolboom. J. E. (S.) 
Fenton P. J. and Knoblock, T. A. 
(S.) New Broad street, merchants, 
Oct. 31 (J.) 

Ousey S. Ashton under Line, Lan- 
caster, cotton spinner, Oct. 8 

Penberthy H. Helston, Cornwall, 
mercer, Oct 13 

Powell J. St. George’s fields, Sur- 
rey, haberdasher, Oct. 3 

Preece B. Grafton street, Soho, 
haberdasher, Oct. 17 

Ratcliff R. Monk-wearmouth shore, 
Durham, ship builder, Oct. 8 

Ratcliffe J. Manchester, broker, 
Oct. 21 

Rigby J. Liverpool, livery stable 
keeper, Oct. 27 

Royston W. E. West Leigh, Lan- 
caster, Oct. 31 

Russell J. Cubbington, Warwick, 
bleacher, Oct. 9 

Sanderson R. jun. Hail, York, 
grocer, Oct. 9—F 

Shoolbred J. Broad street, mer- 
chant, Oct. 3 

Short E. Hinckley, Leicester, inn- 
holder, Oct. 3 

Singer N. P. Westbury, Wilts, 
common brewersOct. 5—F 

Sizer G. Oxford street, silk mercer, 
Oct. 3 

Smith T. Pathbone place,. uphols- 
terer, Oct. 3 

Studd W. Woodbridge, Essex, 
maltster, Oct. I3—F 

Taylor G. Howard street, Tyne- 
mouth, comnenay ship owner,, 
Oct. 1 


v ' 





$42 


Temple S. Jarrow, Durham, ship 
Builder, Oct. 15 

Tobin D. and Mitchell B. J. Lime- 
house, and Broad street buildings, 
ship chandlers, Nov. 30 

Twemlow W. Manchester, draper, 
Oct. 20 

Webster J. Manchester, painter, 
Oct. 8, Ist and—F 





SCOTCH DIVIDENDS. 


Austin G. Glasgow, manufacturer, 
Sept. 24, (at D. Bannatyne’s, mer- 


lasgow, manufac- 

turer, 2d. div. Sept. 11, (at Mr. L. 

Phillips, Candleriggs street, Glas- 
gow 

Cochrane J. Paisley, merchant 

tailor, Oct. 10, (at Gilfillau and 

Morrison’s, writers, Irongate, Glas- 


gow 
Corrie T. Glasgow, hosier, Sept. 
23, (at M‘Grigor, and Murray’s, 
writers in Glasgow(—F 
Hedderwick J. Cast farm, corn 
merchant, Sept. 18 
G. Glasgow, manufacturer, 
4, (at W. an and D. Cuthiber- 


- M‘Naughton 
merchant, Oct. 5, (at Mr. Pitcairn’s, 
Leith 


\—F 
Paterson J. Paisley, manufac- 
Seams, Ane. 25, (by J. Craig, 5s. in 


Paterson J. Struthers, horse dea- 
ler, Oct. 10, (at Joba Smiths, mer- 


chant, 

Roy-.A. and — Aberdeen, mer- 
ehants, Sept. 8, (at T. Duncan’s, 
apace, King street, Aberdeen, 

“nith 3. Gorbalg, machine ma- 
ker, Sept. |, (by Mr. Coates, trustee, 
-Murihead street, Gorbals 

IRISH PIVIDENDS. 

Cumming ze Waterford, pawn- 

Fox me Dublin, victualler, Sep- 


tember, 
Grimshaw W. Stackallen, Meath. 
eotten spinner, Sept. 2) 





Scotch and Irish Dividends.—Certificates. 


Hamilton W. 8. -w Parrel J. 
Dublin, merchants, Oct. 1 
Keightly T. Newton, Kildare, mij- 
ler, Aug. 20 
Lynam J. Sp hardware mer- 
1 . 


M‘Donnell M. Jones and Mea- 
— W. Doblin, merchants, Oct. 
Sid 

Moore J. H. Shannon grove, 
Galway, maltster, Sept. 5 

Robinson A. Dublin, Sept. 14 
PP ren K. Dublin, merchant, Sept, 


White H. Drogheda, Sept. 8 
CERTIFICATES. 


¥,% This first list includes all those 
ordered for Signature before Oct. J. 


Aspinall J. Southowram, Halifax, 
York, stone merchant 

Bartlett J. Chichester, Sussex, ca- 
binet maker 

Boldero E. G. and H. (with Bol- 
dero C. and Lushington Sir H.) Com- 
hill(S.) ° 

Braham J. Manchester, broker ~ 

Brevitt W. Darlaston, Stafford, 
butcher 

Buckeridge J. Fore street, Lam- 
beth, barge builder 

Burchall J. Hindley, Lancaster, 
cotton spimer 

Bynon G. H. Plymouth-dock, De- 


von, grocer 
Cabaynes J. B. Chiswell street, 
Finsbery , merchant 
Callen C, ortsea, Hants, dra- 


per 

Catchpool T. (with Bryant J.) 
ater Suffolk, maltsters 

Cood T. Northumberland street, 

Strand, merchant 

Coope G. Prestwich, Lancaster, 
builder 

Dixon T. Hulme, 1 ster, 
builder 

Dodsworth A. Bouverie street, 
porter merchant 

Donne W. J. Great Russel street, 
Covent garden, haberdasher 

Evans G. Westhouton, Lancaster, 
coal merchant 

Fowler T. Tiverton, Devon, shop- 


keeper 
= A. Wormwood street, mér- 


a J. Brixton causeway, Sur- 


rey, stone mason 
Graddon J. P. Russel street, Co- 

















_ Certificates. 


Hale T. Worcester, glover 
Head W. Adelphi, arm_ clothier 
Houlden T. Spilsby ’_Liaceln, 


maltster 

Hughes H. Manchester, cotton 
spinner 

Hughes J. George street, Adelphi, 
woollen draper 

Hutchinson J. Leeds, York, ship 
carpenter 

Ives J. Cawston, Norfolk, gro- 
cer 

Kinnear J. Liverpool, merchant 

Knight J. Calne, Wilts, clothier 

Knott J. (S.) (with Smith W. (S.) 
and Clarke J.) Duke street, South- 
wark, hat manufacturers 

Lawson H. W. Liverpool, draper 

Lee H. Halberton, Devon, shop- 
keeper 
Leonard P. Fleet street, haber- 
dasher 

Lines H. Eydon, Northampton, 


grocer 

Llewellyn W. Fenchurch street, 
merchant 

Loathis J, High Holbora, harness 
maker 

Lonsdale W. Liverpool, merchant 

Maitland D. Sherbone lane, wine 
merchant 

Marsh R. Old Broad street, silk 
broker 

Mason J, Liverpoo}, merchant 

Mayor J. jun. ( with Mayor J. 
sem.) Leadenball street, insurance 


brokers 
Meers J. Kingsland road, victu- 
aller Wath 


oore M. Yarmouth, Norfolk, 


an 

Neetham R. Old Bread street, 
auctioneer 

Nokes: W. Norwich, merchaat 

Penberthy H. Helstone, Cornwall, 
mercer 

Pt se R. Dulverton, Somerset, 


Finks T. Aston, Birmingham, 
* near 
beass-founder 
opt EAER ©. Reusingten, Midte 
Breese 8 Grafton 
styect, Sabo, 

PO W, Bristol, insurance hee 
Reynolds W. Walsall, Stafford, 
grocer - 
Robertson J. Bush lane, Canngp 
street, merchant 





Rowley W. Cleveland street, 
Fitzroy square, plumber 

Rywill J. Shipstone on Stower, 
Worcester, currier 

Scott J, Holt, Norfolk, saddler 

Sexton J. Stanmore, baker 

Smith W. T. Church court, Cle- 
ment’s Jane, dry salter 

Spilsbury L. W. Fetter lane, gro- 
cer 

Stelfax G. Redheath, Chester, 
maltster 

Taylor G. Tynemouth, Northum- 
berland, shipowner 

Timberlake E. Great Mary-le-bone 
street, poulterer 

Ward . J. Birmingham, factor 

Ward T. Manchester, merchant 

Williams R. Worcester, wine mer- 
chaat 

Wright W. (with Gate J.) Gravel 
lane, Southwark, brewer 


Second List to be aliowed Oct. 3. 


Arnold H. Cateaton street, ware- 
houseman 

Barker P. H. and Peacock J. H. 
Burwell, Cambridge, merchants 

Barnacott T. Plymouth, Devon, 


carpenter 
Boldero C. (S.)} with we E.G. 
Lusbington Sir H. (S.) and Boldero 
H, bankers 

Bourne !.Blackfriar’s read, Surrey , 
cheesemonger 

Fisher J. Liverpoal, boot and shoe 
maker 


Irlam J. Manchester, innkeeper 
Irons T. Bilston, Stafford, woollen 


dyaper 

Merryweather R, (with Brain B.} 
Ardwick, Lancaster, brewers 

Peer R. Cricklade, Wilts, cattle 


dealer 

Perry E. Whitehaven, Cumber- 
land, iroamonger 
Bets pose = os 


ge 
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Tolley W. jun. Richmond, Surrey, 


Weaver W. St, Michach, Bedwar- 
dine, Worcester, mer 

White J. and Stean W. Manchew 
ter, millwrights 

Thind List to be allowed, Oct. 6. 


a a. Mt. Liverpool, mele. 
Dyson 8. Hi t 
dha a 





344 Importations at Liverpool. 


Gardiner T. and W. and T. jun. 
Leicester, and London, hosiers 

Goodwin J. F. Abchurch lane, ta- 
vern keeper 

Lewis T. Vainor, Brecon, shop- 
keeper 

Miles W. Brightheimstone, Sus- 
sex, coal merchant 

Morhall J. Castle street, Holborn, 
hardwareman 

Skirven J. James street, West- 
minster, banker 

Tarbart H. Exeter, spirit mer- 
chant 

Ward C, (S.) and Brown J. Bol- 
ton, Lancaster, hay merchants 


Fourth List to be allowed, Oct. 10. 


Bowker J. Tarporley, Chester, 
stay maker 

Chatterton J. Eccles, Lancaster, 
flour merchant 

Dietrischen F. , Bennett street, 
Blackfriars, mercer 

Dixon H. Lavater J. C. and Casey 
J. K. Liverpool, merchants 





Heath S. Birmingham, boot ma- 
ker 

Lewes J. Stourport, Chester, wine 
merchant 

Merryweather R. and Brain R. 
Ardwick, Lancaster, brewers 

Penneil W. jun. Queenhithe, mer- 
chant 

Phillips H. Green street, Manches- 
ter, warehouseman 

Savage S. Chester, silk mapufac- 


~turer 


Smyth J. G. East Stonehouse, 
Devon, merchant 
Stanley J. Deal, Kent, ship agent 


IRISH CERTIFICATES. 

Bowles W. Limerick 

Browne H. (S.) Thompson J. and 
Brownlow W. (S.) Dublin, mer- 
chants 

Kelly M, (S.) and Garvin C. Li- 
merick 

Richey A. (S.) and Hassett W. 
Dublin, linen drapers 

White W. M. Limerick, brewer 








IMPORTATIONS AT LIVERPOOL, 
Between August 20 and September 21. 


Aloes, goad 29 
Annatto, casks........ o¢éues ull 
Arrow root, barrels ..... 1 
Ashes, ditto -«» 334 
esgeee~rs CREED sccccccces -. 114 
Barilla, tons 

, quintals 
Brazil wood, tons ......... 20 
Bristles, casks ..,.......... 54 
Castor oil, ditto .,........ 6 
Cocoa, bags .............., 1 
Coffee, ditto .........:.... 630 

9 CASKS Looe. sevens, 524 


Cotten b + eewcede +s +4976 
bales 
Deals, C. § 


Flour, wheat, 

_— COED oS. ccopccees 
inger, bags 

ollie Since ch dene’ 

Hemp, bundles ,......... AAT 

Indigo, serons ............ , 55 

Iron, aye aca . 12011 


Lemons, BOXES... ansen ergy 88 , 





Lemons, chests............. 10 
Lignum yite, tons....... 
Mahogtn ditto 

lik eRe oe 


ashen; punch. FA ove 
{lee 18 
Onions, ditto ..... .. 04. a 
Orchilla, bags 213 
Pine timber, logs ........8745. 
—— planks ..........-..2461 
Pitch, barrels ............ 68 
Rum, uncheons ...... ..1422 
= B eevessesl oci068h2°8D 
Seal skins ...........%0.--8820 
Staves Cé......... eee... 565 
Sugar, hhds .... .....5..8522 
, tierces ........,.173T 
, barrels . ip teseece tae 
Tallow, GHD, oS ccs cucss OA 
Tamarinds, kegs .,....... ¥ 
Fo Nonaggner candwabucesen Tae 


Timber, oak | 

— legs o-oo one ME 
ine, p Lote emeeceesees res 

Wool, b “+ teereeesearene A29 








. al oe 








Premiums of Insurance, &c. 
PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE AT NEW LLOYD'S COFFEE-HOUSE. 


34: 











From Lonvon {0 
Portsmouth, Spithead, Poole, 
or the Isle of Wight -. - 
Weymouth, Exeter, Dartmouth, 
or Plymouth - - - - - 
Alderney, Guernsey, or Jersey 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liver- 
pooi, Whitehaven, and Places 
adjacent.:- - - -.- - 
Kinsale, Cork, Waterford, Dub- 
lin, Newry, or Belfast - - 
Limerick or Galway 
Londenderry or Glasgow - - 
Yarmouth or Lynn - - - - 
Hull or Gainsborough - - - 
Newcastle, Whitby, or Sunder- 
land - -*- - - - - - 
Leith, Perth, Dundee, Mont- 
rose, or Aberdeen - - - 
Inverness, Shetland, or the Ork- 
ney Islands - - - - - 
Stockho!m and Places adjacent 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Peters- 
burgh - - - = = = - 
Oporto - - - - - = - 
Lisbon - + - - = = - 
Rie de Janeiro - - - - - 
MEDITERRANEAN, viz. 

{sik and Places adjacent 


salonica, Gallipoli, Smyrna, 
or Constantinople - - — 
Madeira - - - - - = = 
Jamai@ai- - - - - «- -« 
Leeward Islands, viz. Grenada, 
Tobago, Barbadves, &c.  - 
Suriuam, Demerara, or Berbice 
Musquito Shore, Honduras, and 
Places adjacent - - - - 
The American States, their 





Shipp - - - - -- . 


lig. 
2Qgs. ret. 1f. 
2gs. 
2gs. 
2Qgs. 
3gs. 
2g3. 
lg. 
lg. 


fg. 
l3gs. & Qgs, 


ret. 13. 


233. 


—free in portMadeira - - - - = = - 


6gs. ret. 31. 
Sgs. ret. 241, 
dgs. ret. 2/. 


1Ogs. ret. 4/. 
12gs. ret. 67. 
4gs. ret. 1/. 
6gs. ret. 31. 


6gs. ret. 3/. 
6gs. ret. 3/. 
8gs. ret. 31. 


6gs. 


American States, British Ships 
Newfoundland ‘and Coast of 
Labradore - - - + - - 
Bay of Fundy, Quebec, or 
Montreal - - - - = - 
Cape of Good Hope or St. He- 
lena,Company’s Ships - - 
Others - - - - - 





Southern Fishery, out & home | 25gs. 
Bengal, Madras, or China, 
Company’s Ships - - - -| 61. 
Ditto, outand home - - -{ 12% 
Lrverroot, Bristor, &c. to 
Cork, Waterford, Dublin, New- 
ry, Belfast, Londonderry, or 
{ Glasgow - - = - = -] Ly. 
jLimerick or Galway - - -j 2gs. 
larchangel, home - - - -| 20gs. 
|Oporto or Lisbon - - - -| dSgs, ret. 27. 
|Gibraltar - - - - - = =| 5gs. ret. 2/. 


Jamaica - - - - - = « 


Leeward Islands - - - - - 
Ditto with Convoy - - - - 
American States - - - = «= 


Greenland, outandhome - - 


Dustin, Cork, &c. fo 
London - - - - = = = 
The Baltic - - -+ - - 4 
Lisbon and Oporto - - - - 
American States, American 

Ships - - +--+ + - 
Ditto, British - - - + ~ 
Greenland, out and home - - 
West Indies - - + - = = 





Jamaica - - «+: « 
Limerick to London - - - - 





6gs. 






























6gs. ret. 3/. 


6gs. ret. 3/. 


4gs. 
figs. ret. Lls 


Ogs. ret. 2/. 
6gs. ret. 3/. 
6gs. ret. 3/. 
5gs. 2. 
6gs. 


4 


2gs. 
25gs. 
6gs. ret. 21, 


6gs. 


——- 


6gs. ret. 32, 
Ditto 
3gs. 





The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire Office Shares 
&c. in September 1812, (to the 25th, ) at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge 


Street, London. 


Trent and Mersey Navigation, 10472. 10s. ex half-yearly dividend 22/. 10s. clear.—Swansea, 1851, 10s. divi 
1061.—Monutgomery, 01. with 51. dividend.—Leeds and Live 
pool, 2072, 2042. with approaching dividend.—Grand Junction, 200/. 202/, 210/.—Old Union, 95/. 901, 
Kennet and Avon, 25/. 10s. 23i.—Huddersfield, 204, 20/. 10s.—Ellesmere, 70/.—Lancaster, 22/.—Ashby 
de-la-Zouch, 20.—Wilts and Berks Old Shares, 191, ex dividend 7s. —- London Dock Stock, 110. 
Globe Assurance, 109/.— Rock Assurance, 7s. premium.—Sun Fire Assurance, 160/.—Sun Life, 54. premiu 
—Scotch Mines Stock, 109/. per cent. x dividend.—English Copper Shares, i/.—Strand Bridge, 431. 10s 


dend 102. per share clear.— Monmouth, 105/. 


discount.—Vauxhall ditto, 45/. 10s. discount. 












108} 4. 





IMPORTATIONS at the PORT of BRISTOL, during the last Month. 





Barilla, bales «++-++++esesesesecees «- 44 
Coffee, barrels--++--+--+eeeeeeesees « 209 
Cork, Cwt.-.---eeeseeeceenccers . +» $80 

» quintals TIEvTTiTit o cvvbectsece 60 
Fustic, tons «++ -+seeecee eer ceeees «ss 43 
Lemons and oranges, boxes -+++-+++++ 105 
Logwood, tons seeeed eccecsecccececee 43 
Mahogany, bags --++-++es-seeeeeeees 79 


TRADESMAN’S§ MAG, VOL, IX, 










Onions «+ +++++-+ cercces eeeemccece +++ 6006 
Ram, puncheons ++++++eeeereeeeceeee i 
Staves, cwt. -+++++- tee eeeeeseecees - 41 
Sugar, hogsheads ----++++-+- eaeeee - 8089 

my LIETCOES seer ete eressereeces «+ 107 
+, barrels -s-cccsccccerceceseces 49 
Wine, pipes --+++++++++ ee eeeeeseeee R83 


Wool, bags eeereccecerossgeeeesesee IDO 


2¥ 






} 46. Importations, &e. 
IMPORTATIONS AT THE PORT OF LONDON, 


FOR THE MONTH ENDING 18TH. SEPTEMBER, 1812. 
}lmonds, 83 cwts 20 packages Oranges and Lemons, 462 thousand 
ow Root, Cwt. -+-seeeeeences 168 Rags, 16 tons, 464 bags 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot, tons +-++-+ 2574 Raisins, casks-+-+++++-+++- bees 116 
}acon, tons _ Rice, cwt -++++ — 
parilla, tons --++-++++-++ one 215 Rum, casks: ++++.++-+.- 2s edad oe 9823 
frandy, pipes ---.-- ovee 350 Siik, Thrown, Ibs 23780 
ristles, dozen Ibs----++-+-: cove 37070 Sugar, caskS -++++++eeseeeee ose 
utter, tOMS ---+e+-++0> eeccece 1077 Tailow, tons 
pheese, 40 boxes, 165 tons Tar, lasts 
poffee, 13788 packages, &c. Tobacco, Ibs.-+++++++seeeeees- ‘ 
OK, CWE. seer ereereeerereeere 1837 ‘Turpentine, ewt. 
‘otton, 3281 pochages, S008 bess Wheat, qrs. 
flax, TOMS ore ee eee ereseecee . 31424 Wine—Port, 480 pipes, 101 casks 
SL WED copidienainnsaseatsnseseres 32: —Spanish, 627 casks—Madeira, 
pinseed, qrs. --++++++++ 36239 casks 
“adder, cwt..--++-- ¢ Wool, Spanish, ewt. 
il, Olives,tons-+---- Hides, ox and cow 





EXCHANGE, 
j Friday, Friday, Friday Friday, 
28th Aug. | 4th Sep. | llth Sep. | 18th Sep. 
\MSTERDAM, 2 Us. er eeeeeeee he 31 31 31 
Ditto, at sight eecece ececseeree ereereseores 30 30 30 
otterdam, 2 Us. 9 9 
amburgh, 25 Us. sewer tere eisenees : ¢ 28 
toma, Dh cee cceecerseccceeecccsssevesees 28 
aris, 1 day’s date + 19 
Ditto, 2 U. - +e eer coerce eer eeeeecereenneces 25 19 
Bourdeaux ++-+sesescereeeeesereces 19 

i in paper ee eesececeses oe due 
lalerMo +eesse ees eee 125 

SAGIZ eesercrereeres 48} 
filboa. +. +s eeeereereeereerees mien 

GHOTN creer secccesreseteeeececes eeee 58 
WETLOA+seerecserrerecaseeereseveee eoeerese 5 | 
ENICE osc receresseeesrsesrreeeeseseseaesee 5 52 
faples aasaieceh 42 
FISDON sees ceererreerese ceccece oF 694 
DpOrtO srres-eeeees 5g 694 
tio Janeiro j 70 
Malta ---+-- as os 64 00d 08 61 
vibraltar 42 
Dublin - se eeeee 103 
ork + 104 


few Doubloons, £.5 6s. 6d. per Ounce.—New Dollars 6s. 8d, per Ounce.x—Omnium 64 pr. 
Agio of the Bank on Holland, 4 per Cent. 




















iverage Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the London 
Gazette, for the Week ending 26th September, 1812. 
Vheat - - + --- 150s 3d Peas - - - - - 75s 2d 
ye- - - - - = - - 9711 Beans - - - - - - 78 2 
larley - gitim wee. see ~ ee oe i ty 54 9 
batmeal -- - - - - 5511 Beer or Big-- - - 

HAY AND STRAW, per Load.—28th September, 1812. 
ST. JAMES’S MARKET. WHITECHAPEL. SMITHFIELD, 

Bs £8, £8 

fay - - 4 Oto 6 O| Hay, old - 3 
over - 7 O— 8 O| Clover - - 5° 
aw : 1W— 2 8 Straw + = 2 








4 
to 5 
—7 
— 3 








~_ 


woo 








Markets, &e. 
PRICE OF COALS, 25th Saptampber, apes. 












Newcastle . é 40 0 to 51 8 | Cinders ; - 0.0to 0 
Sunderland : . 48 0— 43 3 | Other Coals : . 4 O— 0 C 
Delivered at 12s. advance on the above Prices. 

CORN EXCHANGE.—Price of Gum, 28th September, ee 
Wheat . . . 96t0115)|Malt . P 94 to 98 | Oats . 56 to 63 
——-, fine - 112 —130 | White Pease . - 78 — 87 | Polands . - 60 — 66 
——, superfine . 120 —i58 | Boilers . ° . 86 — 94/Fine Flour . . 110 —115 
Rye. . - 63 — 68 | Gray 78 — 86 | Seconds é 105 —110 
Barley . . . 56 — 64 | Beans, old ‘ —_ Per sack of 5 bushels, or 280lbs. 
» fine . 59 — 65 Ticks . ° - 68 — 73 | Rape Seed, per last 62 — 66 





FRIDAY, 28th September, 1812. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 
TO SINK THE OFFAL, PER STONE oF 8lbs, BY THE CARCASE. 


Beef ‘ ‘ ° 4 0005 2/ Beef mo ws : - 40to5 4 
Mutton i ° 4 0—5 6] Mutton 4 : - » 44-—-5 4 
Veal ‘ ° . - 56 O—7 O| Veal ‘ ‘ ° - 60—6 8 
Pork " . ° . . 5 O—7 6] Pork. , ‘ - 60—6 4 

5 O0O—7 2] Lamb 70—8 90 


Head of Cattle this day—Beasts 2550, Sheep and Lambs 13 17, 550, Calv es 140, Pigs 220. 
PRICE OF HOPS.—Boroveu. 








Kent, aye? ° ° . £410 to 8 8 {| Kent, pockets, New . £8 6 toll ll 
Sesesx - > 4 0—7 0} Sussex ; é 50—9 8 
Essex . ‘ e - 4 10 — 7 10| Essex, Farnham - ° - Hiu—M @ 


Old Duty doing at £135,000 








Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 46 9} per Cwt. exclusive of Customs and Excise 
payable thereon.—T. Netriesuip, Clerk of the Grocers’ Company.—For Week ending 23rd Sept, 





SCOTCH MARKETS.—EDINBURGH, _ 23d. 











/  MBAL MARKET, TUESDAY, Pork . > Mae 
Oatmeal, per bolls & s. d.| Lamb, per qr. < ‘ Is. 6d. a 4s. Od, 
First, per boll ° a e - 114 O | Raw Hides, per st. ° 9s. 6d. al Os: 6d, 
Second . » > - 112 O | Butter, per Ib. Is. 8d. a Is. 9d, 
Ee ae: a re -, Salt te 5 neers Is. 4d, 
First, per peck. ° ° - O 2 2 | Eggs,perdozen . . . - s.3dg, 
Barleymeal, per boll . . i eee GRASS MARKET, JUNE. 

Peasemeal, do. . ‘i ‘ - 1 9 O | Sheep and Lambs, 450, at per stone, sinking 
Quartern Loaf ° cn. offals . é . - 8s. 0d. a 8s. 3d, 
PRICES OF MEAT, "Ke. Cattle, 310 . - 8s. 4d. 2 8s, Gd, 
Beef, per Ib. : $ ; . 7d. a 9d. | Milk Cows, 121. to 24). 
Mutton ° ° ° ° . 6d. a 9d. | Horses sold heavily, 35]. 
Veal - ° é ° . Sd. a 16d. | Coals, p. cart of 12 cwt, 8s. 6d. a 10s. 
DUNDEE MANUFACTURES, 17th Sept. 
LINENS. YARNS, per spl. Riga Thiesenhausen 112 a11§ 
Sail-cloth, No. 1 15fa 153 |3ib. Linthand-spun 4 10a 5 1) Drujana Cut . . 98 a 100 
HempCotton meats “4 a 114 |3ditto Mill-spun 5 5a5 9) Leibau. - -100a— 
Strelitz ¢ ‘» a-— /|4 ditto ditto -7 83a7 6) Narva, 12 head aa. 
Lint Qenaburghs | ; “ei a 9 |5ditto ditto . .8 4a8 10) Archangel . . . — ag — 
Tow ditto ... 8 a 8% |6dittoditto ..9 9a104 
Do. strong 22 port. 64 a J0 |7 dittoditte . . 11 8a0 0} Petersburgh, ‘clean £95 a 100 
Do. do. 24 porter, —a-— |6shorts ditto .6 6a0 O0/ Ditto, halfciean . — g — 
Ger. Dowl. 27 inch 15a — |7 and 8 Towditto 94a0 104 Riga Rhine . . 100 a 102 
Common ditto, laa — PLAX. Drujana Pass . . — a = 
Tow sheeting,24 port12 a 12 | Petersburgh,l]2head ~-a-——- | Common Pass . . — 9 o= 
Ditto ditto 20— 8fa ll » Dditto —a —/ Codilla , , « o =e @ me 








Qr2 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
SEPT. 18, 1812. 


ae 
8. signifies Barrel; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C. 112lb.; D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of 
Deals 120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons ; and a} Chest of O11 30 Flasks, or 4 Gallons ; Lt. Last, 
or Barrels "of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter of 8 Bushels; ‘T. Ton, or 20 
ewt.; Tu. Tun of 252 Gallons.—Nortz, Wine is "sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 
Gallons; Bucellus and Lisbon per Pipe of .140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons ; Ma- 
déira per Pipe of 110 Gallons ; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 
Gallons; Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Gallons (all 
Increase and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil are sold per Tun of 252 on ; 
Olive, Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. 
nN. B. The Duties which are paid by the Importers, are included in the following Prices, ‘ond the 
Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 





FROM 


23 


% 


FOR CR Se em OOO fe a 


Copper, unmanufact. - - 
——, manufactured 
Copperas, Green 
Cotton Pernambuc 
West Bahia ---- 
Maranhan 
Para --- 
Surinam - - 
< Demerara 
| Berbice -- 
{ Carriacou 


Almonds Barbary Bitter 
—~_—— Sweet 
> Jordan ---- 
———-, Valentia -- 
Annatto, Flag--+----- 
-8 anish «-- 

Argol, Bolo. & Rhe. W. 
=——- Florence, White 
r———, Re 


-—- Naples, White -- 
d: 


conk 
T | 2 a4 


“ 
~ 
—_ 


i=) 
oc 


= ohh 
> eco 
a 

> 


— 
i) 
— 
—) 

tole te 
i) 


Dutch Brazil. 


FAARALRAWISCOCSOR 


— 
te 


Grenada - 
Barbadoes 
Smyrna -- 
Bahama -- 
Bengal 
Georgia -- 
Orleans -- 
DYER’S Wd. Bar. W. 
» Brazil - 
—_—_- ” Brasilet 
. ° Cam Wd 
a » Fustic - - 
Zant or young 
Logw. Camp. 
Hond. chipt 
a Jamaica ch. 
——Nicaragua, I. |; 
smail 
Sanders, Red 


West 
Indies. 


Ashes Amer. Pearl--- 
—_— Pot best - - 
i —-— Barilla, Teneriffe 
—--————,, Spanish 
——, Sicily +: 

ij —— Dantzic Pearl -- 
—— Russia Pot 
BARK, Oak -- 
Berries, Junip, Ger. -- 
. , Ita. 
—-——, Yell. Turk. 
Brandy, Best ---+«-+- 
——, Inferior 
Brimstone, Foreign Ro. 
Bristles, Hog Rus. un. 
, Archan. ditto 

, Konings. ditto 
CAPERS, French ---- 
o-——, Spanish---- 
Cochineal, Spa. Garb. 
—- , East India 
Cocoa, West India--- - 
——--, Carr. for Exp. 
Coffee, W. 1. very ord. 
— ord. 
mid, 

gd, 

———- fine 

—_——, Mocha or E. I, 
wm, Java ee eceees 


_ 


_— 
weoagrococoo"08 SCoOUCROCOCRFRROCOOCOCSSS 


— 
onl 


No Tret allowed. 


— 
SSOOCIOSOCHOCHSOUNKBHAWOHSCORHOCOO 
BE cocooccooosccce 


— 





Ss 
SCpyoecocosooooooorssocoscso 


oO 








SSOSOSSCOSCSSOS OCH KS ee et et ee ee et et Or OO 
SSSSSSSSSSSOSCHKM WI HH WHOANWWROEPRAIGOOR 


PIPE PETTERS Piri rrr eid 


SSSSSSSSSOSHOAWVWHW Ph 


me 
coonewoooceo 


Piet Pit ttt ttt tte ll | ee 


2 is) 
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